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THE JUNIUS LETTERS. 

The middle of the Eighteenth Century forms one of the most re- 
markable, as well as most important periods in English history. From 
the year 1750 to 1780, embracing the last ten years of the reign of 
George II, and twenty years of that of George IIJ, the annals of Britain 
are filled with a record of events, greatly diversified in their character, 
and afifecting in the highest degree the welfare and prosperity of the na- 
tion. At the commencement of this period, Robert Walpole had just 
closed his long administration, and the elder Pitt, England's noblest 
statesman, had been entrusted with the reins of government. Never were 
they managed by an abler hand — never did any other minister so greatly 
enhance the prosperity and the glory of the nation. The first term of his 
administration presents us no remarkable events. The chief minister Oi 
the Realm, though a statesman of transcendent powers, could not at once 
and single-handed, recover a kingdom from effemii(iacy and corruption, 
into which it had been long declining. The second period of his admin- 
istration, however, was productive of the most important results. By 
his wonderful powers of mind and his unequalled influence, he recovered 
the nation from its state of inactivity and stupor, checked the tide of ad- 
versity which was threatening to sweep away all elements of power, 
both at home and abroad, and enrolled in the annals of Britain a long cata- 
logue of the most brilliant naval and military achievements. He infused a 
new spirit of activity and enterprise, not merely into the various depart- 
ments of government, but throughout the entire nation ; and in fine, 
fully substantiated his conviction expressed to the Duke of Dorset, " I 
am sure, my Lord, I can save this Country." 

But this happy period in England's history was interrupted by the 
sudden death of the old king, and the accession to the throne of his 
grandson, George III, whose reign, directed as it was by profligate 
and corrupt advisers, proved exceedingly disastrous to the interests of 
the nation. An immediate result was the retirement from oflice of the 
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minister whose administration had been so brilliant, and productive of 
so great prosperity. His successors were men by no means qualified 
in talent or in excellence to fill the station thus made vacant. The 
King, although well-meaning, was swayed by his political counsellors, 
some of them weak, many of them profligate and corrupt. What won- 
der that, with such men at its head, the nation should sufifer, not merely 
from the influence of their private example, but also from their public 
measures ! Intrigue and faction, fomented by bribery and reckless 
ambition, were sapping the hitherto firm foundation of the state. A 
ministry unqualified to govern, were also incapable of agreement. 
From a Parliament, the price of whose votes could be estimated in 
pounds and pence, there could be expected but little exhibition of 
legislative wisdom or of sound political policy — but little action tending 
to secure the welfare of the nation,* or to promote harmony wkhin its 
borders. Discontent and disorder soon became everywhere manifest. 
At this time even a Marquis of the Realm, when moving that Parlia- 
ment appoint a day to take into consideration the state of the nation, 
scrupled not to speak of " the present unhappy condition of affairs,, and 
the universal discontent of the people," attributing them to the malad- 
ministration of the Government, which, as he said, had adopted a maxim 
and policy fatal to the liberties of the country. So alarming became 
the aspect of affairs, that even the ex-minister Pitt, at this time Earl of 
Chatham, came forth from his retirement to employ once more the power 
of his irresistible eloquence in rescuing his beloved country from im- 
pending ruin. 

Such being the state of affairs in England, and such the character of 
her Government, it can be no matter of wonder, that there should arise 
in many patriotic minds the earnest inquiry, How shall deliverance 
be sought ? In what way can a corrupt ministry be reached 1 How 
can a deluded king be convinced of his errors ? 

It was at such a crisis that there appeared in the London Daily Ad- 
vertiser a series of Letters, over the signature of Junius, which at once 
drew to themselves the attention of the nation, and excited the most 
intense desire to discover their author. The first letter bearing this 
signature was dated January, y69, although there can be little doubt 
that others of similar character and design had been previously pub- 
lished by the same author under a different name, ki bold and vigor- 
ous language these Letters portrayed the evils under which Britain 
was laboring, and censured in no, measured terms those to whom these 
evils were attributed. The Heads of the various departments of 
government were the first objects at which were hurled the terrible 
bolts of bold denunciation, and the piercing shafts of satire. Their 
effect upon those at whom they were directed, coming as they did froai 
an unknown source, has been compared to that of the fearful hand- 
writing on the wall of Belshazzar's palace. The wonderful familiarity 
they displayed, not merely with the public measures and the more 
secret counsels of the Cabinet, but also with the daily transactions of 
their private lives — the unprecedented boldness with which the evils 
of an existing administration were set forth — and the impenetrable con- 
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cealment which shrouded their author, could but render him an object 
of the greatest terror to those whom he attacked. Titled nobility and 
lofty station, instead of shielding, only served to render their possessor a 
more sure mark for the secret assailant. The tremendous power with 
which Junius wielded his pen, and the fearlessness of his denunciation, 
caused many a Judge and Lord to tremble lest the next bolt be aimed 
at him. . And when at length the sacredness of Majesty itself was vio- 
lated, terror reigned in Parliament, Cabinet, and Gourt ! 

The effects produced by these Letters naturally suggest to every 
mind an inquiry in reference to their style and character. Why were 
they regarded with so much dread ? What gave them such terrific 
power, that even Majesty should quail before them ? 

That they were thus regarded, is of itself sufficient evidence to 
prove them of no ordinary character. No puerile production of a com- 
mon newspaper politician, however much truth it contained, could have 
so aroused the hostility of England's Lords, and the intense interest of 
the entire nation. Doubtless there were many, who with patriotic zeal 
discharged their puny weapons in their Country's cause, but these 
weapons either failed to reach their aim, or fell powerless from the 
shield of lofty station. 

But the style of Junius was such as few could imitate, and none 
could equal. His papers were manifestly from the pen of no insignifi- 
cant scribbler. They betray the most thorough study and perfect mas- 
tery of the English language, and have been pronounced unequalled 
examples of the energy and power of the pure Saxon. There is a 
peculiar perspicuity and force with which every thought is presented, 
and every clause made to bear directly upon its object. They seem to 
combine in themselves every element essential to a vigorous, energetic 
style. There is the power which a deeply important subject affords — 
the power of a full and complete understanding of the facts to be pre- 
sented — the power which is imparted alone by sincerity and by a 
deep interest in the object to be gained. While there is breathed forth 
in them a spirit of strong and genuine patriotism, nowhere else can 
there be found such withering rebuke, such spirited invective, such 
severity of sarcasm, and such terrible irony. The Letter of May 30th, 
to the Duke of Grafton, and that of Sept. 19th, 1769, to the Duke of 
Bedford, well illustrate the power of Junius in this variety of style, and 
check all wonder at the rage of those at whom were pointed his en- 
venomed shafts. Not a line but presses its sting into his victim, and 
leaves him writhing in agony. 

But the limits of this article forbid a complete examination of the 
characteristics of the Junius Papers. A full understanding of them 
can be gained only by an attentive perusal. Says one who has dili- 
gently studied these writings, " they are a solid fabric of human intel- 
lect, which will forever stand the test of criticism ; a fabric the longer we 
gaze upon, the greater is our admiration. The intrinsic ability of these 
Letters, their fine flow of language, their disclosure of public events, 
the boldness with which they were written and ushered into the world ; 
all combine to stamp upon them that eulogium which Junius himself, 
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without vanity, has inserted in his Dedication to the English nation : — 
' when Kings and Ministers are forgotten, when the force and direction of 
personal satire is no longer understood, and when measures are only felt 
in their remotest consequences, this book will, I believe, be found to 
contain principles worthy to be transmitted to posterity.' " 

From the consideration of the character of these Letters, and of the 
circumstances which called them forth, the mind naturally turns to con- 
template their author. 

At the present time it is difficult to form a conception of the sensa- 
tion created by the appearance of these Letters. To form any adequate 
conception, we must consider the deplorable condition of public affairs, 
the agitated state of the public mind, and also the eagerness with 
which a new and unusual champion in the arena of political strife is 
always received. We must remember, too, the boldness of Junius' 
attacks, the severity of his style, and the station and character of those 
in relation to whom he wrote. Under such a combination of circum- 
stances, conspiring together to produce an intense desire in the minds 
of all to ascertain the author of these Letters, Junius' remained, and te 
our day remains, undiscovered and unknown. 

No problem of a more curious nature, or of more difficult solutioii, 
has been presented to the literary world. The King and his ministry, 
as well as those at the head of the Judiciary, were foremost in the 
eager search to discover the Great Unknown. No wonder that with 
them inquiry was aroused, and invention racked, to discover and draf 
from his hiding place so dreaded an enemy ! The Judiciary employed 
its agents — the King sent forth his emissaries and spies. Every cir- 
cumstance was eagerly caught, which might serve to throw a single 
ray of light into the darkness which enveloped him. At an expense 
of thousands of pounds the Publisher of the Advertiser was tried before 
Lord Mansfield, the most bitter enemy of Junius, but no information 
respecting the concealed author could be elicited. Not mere curiosity, 
but the bilfbrest hatred, the most intense thirst for revenge, and fear 
for the future, gave energy to this search. Every expedient which 
human ingenuity could devise, or human imagination conceive, was 
tried, but tried in vain. 

But there were those engaged in endeavoring to discover Junius, 
moved by other incentives than hatred, revenge, or fear. Not ail who 
read, were enemies. The popular character, the patriotic spirit, and 
the elevated style of his writings, gained for him a host of ardent 
admirers. Their curiosity to discover " who thus shot his arrows from 
an impenetrable concealment," was scarcely less intense than the 
anxiety of his enemies. But all the plans which ingenuity coold 
devise, or vigilance execute, signally failed of the accomplishment of 
the desired end. In the language of Dr. Good, " Enveloped in the 
cloud of a fictitious name, Junius, unseen himself, beheld with secret 
satisfaction the vast influence of his labors, and enjoyed the universal 
hunt that was made to detect him in his disguise. He beheld the peo« 
pie extolling him, the court execrating him, and ministers, and more 
than Bunisters, tiremUing bmieath the lash of his invisible haad." 
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Nor did these efforts to discover him cease when the occasion, 
which called forth his Letters, had passed away. Volume after vol<- 
ume has been written, collating every circumstance, and sifting all the 
evidence which can be brought to bear upon the subject, to identify 
Junius with one and another of his cotemporaries, but all without suc- 
cess ; and even yet the search is not abandoned. Of the distinguished 
individuals, whose claims to the authorship of these Letters have 
found many and able supporters, the most prominent are Lord George 
Sackville, Lord Ashburton, Edmund Burke, and Pitt, the Earl of Chat- 
ham. 

But as the grave has long ere this closed over the author, his name, 
thus far unknown, will probably ever defy the power of search. " I 
am the sole depository of my own secret," said Junius, '^ and it shall 
perish with me !" The declaration has been fulfilled ! The impene- 
trable mystery which enshrouds him, stands out a conspicuous anomaly 
en thd page of History. Never was the veil of secrecy more skillfully 
wrought, or more closely enfolded about its object. While the whole 
English nation were aroused,— while his praises or his curses were 
on every tongue, Junius preserved his secret locked in the chambers 
of his own breast. It is indeed a great wonder, that he could thus 
baffle eager search. It is a wonder far greater, that although he pos- 
sessed the full assurance that his writings would be handed down from 
generation to generation, and be read so long as the English language 
endures, he could thus withhold his name, and reliise the homage of an 
admiring posterity* There is here presented a new fact in the history 
of man — the voluntary rejection of perpetual honor ! It is here that 
Junius appears in the most interesting light. The thoughts and eRU>* 
tiona which filled the breast of such a man, in the sole possession of a 
secret so nniversally desired and so eagerly sought, present a theme 
of contemplation of no ordinary character. From the elevated stand- 
pmntof knowledge he clearly beheld the efforts made for his discovery. 
What hopes, -and fears, and passions, must have alternately swayed his 
mind as idle rumor and vague conjecture, with busy zeal, turned the 
current of popular suspicion now in one direction, and now in anothw ! 
How guarded every word and every action in all his varied intercourse 
with his fellow men ! What strong temptations to divulge his secret 
muet have been resisted ! What determination of will, and inflexibil- 
ity of purpose, are manifested in its preservation ! What skill and 
adroitness in escaping detection ! 

Such thoughts as these fill the mind as we close the volume of The 
Jnnins Letters. They form no uninteresting pcurtion of English Lit- 
erature. They hold no mean rank in the scale of literary merit. 
Their claim to our attention is founded not alone upon the occasion 
which called them forth, nor upon the high station of those to whom 
they were addressed. The political views and principles, which they 
profess and advocate, give them no inferior place in point of intrinsic 
worth. That a proper spirit is always manifested in them, none will 
presume to maintain. We need the author's name to determine with 
c^ainty that envy «r disappointed ambition have not assisted in their 
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production, and giyen to tbem somewhat of their peculiar power. But 
that he possessed a spirit of genuine patriotism — that he saw and 
lamented the great evils under which his country was laboring, and 
put forth this effort for their removal, we think, is sufficiently obvious 
to every candid mind ; and such will be the honorable tribute of the im- 
partial Future. 



A SOUTHERN CHRISTMAS. 



'* One word to such roadere, jadicious and wise, 
Am read books with something behind the mere eyes, 
Of whom in the country perhaps there are two, 
Including myself, gentle reader, and you. 
AH the characters sketched in this slight jeit d'esprit, 
Though it may be they seem here and there rather free, 
And drawn from a raephistophelian stand-point. 
Are meant to be faithful and that is the grand-pomt" 

Fable for Crities, 

What strange beings are parenta ! 

Full of love and tender anxiety, by the influence of both they are 
continually forming opinions ill-judged, and jumping at conclusions un- 
founded, so iar as extraneous circumstances are concerned. Where 
their children are interested, they are devoid of suspicion, filled with 
happy confidence : but whatever circumstances may surround these 
pledges of their affection, they look with distrust and guarded suspi- 
cion, lest from them a contaminating influence may proceed. 

For instance : a son is sent to college, in a year his pareats eome 
to visit him, they stc^ at a public house, perhaps the only one in the 
place, there they ot^erve some twenty or thirty young n^en daily 
frequenting the bar-room ; then with ill-judged haste, forgetting how 
many there are who never enter these drinking shops, they jump to the 
conclusion that the students are too dissipated for their innocent off- 
spring, and decide that it were far better they had kept their unsophiei- 
ticated son at home, amid scenes I venture to predict far nwre open te 
temptations of every kind. > 

To such parents I would urge the moral of the little incident whiok 
(. am about to relate, as indicating the state of morals at home as not 
much higher than that in any college in the United States. And I 
would premise by stating that every word 1 am going to say is to my 
certain knowledge literally true. 

It was no longer than last Christmas, a bright, sunny, cheerful day as 

it was in the little village of D > that some fourteen young me% 

wearied with the duties of a twelvemonth past, were assembled in th« 
hospitable mansion of one of their number, all primed, aqd ready for 
any. kind of spree that might turn up* Judging from the frequent jal* 
Utcks that were made upon a huge bowl of .smokiag puachi plaeeil tipoa 
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tke table before tbem, and the jolly state of mind iti which we find 
them, they had already imbibed a quantity sufficient to banish dull carQ 
from their midst. 

It was eleven in the morning, and already had they finished the 
bowl twice filled to cure the aching />f heads ferered by the previous 
night's frolic. Jokes flashed as the quick repartee was exchanged, 
eyes sparkled as the merry story was told, the joyous song rung loud 
and elear despite the dense clouds oi tobacco — all, all betokened the 
highest vtage of fun and good-humor. The sweet notes of that good old 
song, Crarbbambuli, were still echoing through the walls, as a loud 
knock was heard at the door and an unexpected visitant appeared. 

*• Gentlemen, His Honor the Mayor requires your presence immedi- 
ately, at the court room, to answer to the charge of breaking the peace 
last night." 

An instantaneous silence ! For the fact was, they had commenced 
their Christmas the eve before, by breaking into the belfry, alarming 
the town, disturbing the blues, etc, etc, and I only wish you could 
have seen the comical expression which sat upon their sobered faces^ 
as with one accord they turned to him who sat at the head, and looked 
to him for an answer. He, nowise daunted, and assuming a dignity 
ill^ccording with his tottering head and stammering voice, soon re- 
pHed, '* Go to him that sent you, and say we never breakfast until 
eleven. Let him examine all witnesses, and we will come at twelve^ 
to hear the decision." 

A burst of laugb^er greeted this rough and ready answer, and stut~ 
tered eulogiums were passed upon the beauty of its diction. After a 
few more pulls at the horn, liie crowd arose and proceeded in mock 
ceremony to the office of " His Honor the Mayor." There standing 
before his awful tribunal, this dreadful sentence was pronounced : 

" Young Gen-til-mens, your conduct doit avoir un plus grand punish- 
ment but in want d' evidence, I am oblige pronouncer you acquitted. 
You are honorablement discharged." 

Now inasmuch as our worthy Mayor is to act a most conspicuous 
part in our narrative, a short description of him may not be mal- 
apropos. He was one <rf those jolly old Frenchmen, the personification 
of good living in his person, the essence of wit beaming from his eye. 
He had gained his election in a characteristic manner. Each of the 
regular candidates, anxious to gain his ends by un grand coup de main, 
had brought him forward, that upon him they might each throw the dis- 
affiscted of the other, and thus secure, their own majority. The di^ 
came, our little Frenchman in the chair, the votes were called — an 
equal number for each, himself included : he gave the easting vote 
for himself and therefore was elected. I'hus elevated to the mayoral^ 
by his own means, he determined to prove himself WOTthy of his con- 
stituents, and therefore abandoned his former tippling habits. His 
head mounted with a huge wig, scarcely concealing the little chubby 
cheeks, which wooM show.fordi the effects of jovial habits, his litde 
round paunch artificially enveloped in ^e drapery of the huge chair of 
st»te, bi« merry eye peering out with hiwiorous glanoes^ which nongh 
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could fe8Qr«M-—iA £«played how rBuAj^ jFelhow indiislrioosiy, 1m en* 
4«sr€»red to accommodate himself to bia naw peaitioa. 

But to proceed ;— our crowd of acquitted youngsters, pleaaed with the 
magnanimous conduct of the worthy dispeaaer of justice, decided uaan- 
imously that they could do no kfs than inrite him to dine with then, 
which Uiey accordingly did. Now there was a hard struggle going on 
in the breast of mooeieur C, as he heard this unexpected proposal, and 
the sparkling eye betokened the eager readiness with which he wished 
to catch at the offer, yet there was a Httle something which whispered, 
** keep out of temptation," and following the impulse, ho was about lo 
decline the invitation : but then visions of the delicate steaks of veoi* 
son, lubricated by the spariiling champagne, caused a sudden reaction 
in his sentiments, and so he determined to con^roniise the matter. 
'< Gen-til-men, I am vera henreux accepter your invitation, but il hnt 
remind you dat I nevare drink anything but le claret, and il lant dat 
you ne pas ofirir I'eau de vie or champagne." 

'* You shall swim in claret, my dear sir," resounded a number of 
voices, and in a whisper, '* your head with something else." 

Oh unfortunate Monsieur C, knew you but one half of whfl^ is medi* 
tatii^ for your benefit, how gladly would you ev&n now shrink back ent 
it is too late. But no : they are already seated in the light buggies and 
as they return to the house at a racing speed, songs and glees rise 
loudly on the air. The home was not far from the town, and our party 
were arrived, their abstinence just sufficiently long to create a irew de« 
sire for another pull at the never-failing punch bowl. But it was very 
near the dinner nour, so that the attack was not very vigorous, mon- 
sieur G. rigidly refraining from touching anything as yet, because the 
claret had not made its appearance. Conversation was resumed, both 
sober and wild, by the company, with the exceptton of two, whose me^ 
tions in an adjoining room deserve our notice for a moment. Here 
were die host and one of the original number, who had conceived a 
plan as original as amusing, and were now busy in the preparations 
for its accomfdishment. A dozen bottles of <^ret lay before them, 
from each of which they were extracting about hatf its contents, and 
refilling with strong Cogniac Brandy. This done, they replaced ^e ' 
corks, and then joined &» party in ue sitting room, soon after which 
dinner was announced. 

And oh, what an assemblago of d^icaetes met the glistening 03^6 of 
our Epicurean Mayor. At each end a large wild turkey, well dressed 
and seasoned with delieate spices, the tender ducks, with their eham* 
pagne sauce, chickens in every s^le, aH manner ef vegetable rarities, 
while between every dish were posted, like sentinels, the flhearp Heid« 
sick and the desired claiet. Tender strips of newly lulled venisvn 
were writhing and jumping above the flaming spwit kmps, which burned 
bright and steadily to preserve the viand hot and tempting — ^rich wood- 
cock, partridges, quails, the result of thenr own sportive aniusement^ 
combined to make the catalogue con^lete, and the desires 8atisfie<ly 
while the dose attention of the servants* and the rich display of plats 
in which alb was served, efinoed thatnotfauB^ hiad-liestpi for^saenhf 
their hospitable host. 
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The ftrst course was over^ the fresh shad had been shown fnll justice, 
the turkeys were attacked, the ducks dksected, jand all were busily m 
work in the task of demolishing. Pop goes a cork — ^pop— pop, go two 
^hers, while the effervescing bererage is cautiously and scientifically 
dispensed in the needy glasses. Brightly did the eyes of Monsieur C. 
glisten and sparkle as he saw his favorite liquiBurs flowing plentifully 
around ; but still firm to his principles, he restrains the officious servant 
as he would fill too his glass, with the ready exclamation — ^*^ Sacre Dieu, 
non, non — ne pas pour moi ; I dreenk de claret. Monsieur, vid your 
permission — I feel ray glass." And suiting the action to the word, he 
poured out a plentiful supply of the suspicious looking fluid, and, with 
a graceful wave of the head, tossed it oflf to the health of the party, 
** Vera fine claret, tres, tres fine ! It ees si long time I av drink d« 
claret, dat I croyais it vas I'eau de vie — mais it ees grand, tres grand — 
le bon claret toujours ave the gout of good brandy." 

Glass after glass did he drink of the mixed liquor, each time extoll- 
ing more and more legrand liqueur, with a volubility of tongue only sur- 
passed by the brokenness of bis language. Full of mirth and wit, he 
afforded plentiful supplies of amusement, increasing as the contents of 
the bottle would diminish — unsuspicious, never dreaming that he was 
the butt at which were fiung all the shafts of raillery and sarcasm, he 
still went on imbibing, until the little stock of sense still remaining in 
bis pericranium was fast disappearing. Then he commenced to grow 
belligerent, and mounted on the table commenced lounging most furious- 
ly with a carving knife at all the champagne bottles. " Eternel enmity 
pendant toi et moi !" A lunge — " I nevare drink you more !" another 
lunge — " Vive le claret.*' A third and desperate lunge, which sent 
him sprawling on the table, upsetting two or three decanters, and send- 
ing a score of tumblers tumbling about the floor. His feet resumed, the 
spirit of his dream was changed. One more potation, and he was 
showing to his young friends the new polka step, of which, if it con- 
sists in tottering contortions of the body and hopping movements of 
the legs, he most certainly gave an excellent imitation. Then he was 
the Mayor again, as he strutted in the dignity of his station and stuttered 
out the admirable Shaksperian epithet — " Ricarde est soi-meme en- 
core" — until at last wearied and tired, he doffed the warrior, the dancer, 
and the Mayor, and comfortably assumed the new capacity of the beast, 
by choosing his deserved position under the table. 

Meantime our friends had not- been idle. The champagne had flown 
rapidly round the festive board, and as rapidly to their reeling brains. 
Songs and jests, puns and witticisms, sarcasms and repartee were liber- 
ally dispersed, as the sparkling wine went Kound. It was a scene of 
toirth and jollity, of boisterous fun and frolic, far exceeding any spree 
of college life. Wave after wave of curling smoke rose gracefully 
above, until a knife could cut the mass, so dense it really was. Cigar 
after cigar was tried arid smoked, regalias, as well as all kinds of Ha- 
Tanas, liquor after liquor poured freely on the pregnant board. So one 
might easily judge that ere long many others would follow Meo- 
sieur G^'s bestial example, unless a trace was quickly made. A happy 
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tlioughl soon Mniek them, however, and one which they immediately 
proceeded to put into execution. 

Poor unfortunate Monsieur C, was it not enough that you were en« 
ticed into scenes long since forsworn, and to taste of the liquid long 
abandoned ! Ye shades of injured virtue, why rise ye not in judgment 
against these sacrilegious polluters and stop their endless persecutions ! 
Up stairs they went, and commenced to rummage among the drawers 
for some fantastic dresses which had been used a year before, in the 
performance of some private threatricais. Among the large assortment* 
they chose an old dress, fitting close to the body, so used by the char* 
acter of the clown. This they ornamented, by daubing red and black 
paint in various figures, representations of the dinner scene, etc, etc, 
until they pronounced it sufficiently unique to be used. Down again 
they went, there finding poor C. still industriously engaged in his saor- 
ing employment, and evincing no signs of locomotive power. Bodily 
ihey lifted him upon the table and stretched him at full length, amid 
stammering maledictions pronounced upon their heads by the stationary 
Frenchman. There perched, they deliberately proceeded to unclothe 
the unfortunate Mayor, but not without vigorous opposition on his part. 
**Wife, wife, I am not drunk — I can aller coucher myself — Frenei 
:garde. I weel deshabillera myself. I am de tete of our famille. Freney 
ganie.*' 

Our friends, taking the cue from his speech, humored his home* 
bound fancy and assumed the capacity of wives, so far as the caudling 
was concerned. By the soothing epithet of husband — darUng--^ear--*- 
they succeeded in pacifying him to a state of submission, until they 
•came to putting on the clown's dress. Then his slumbering senses for 
« moment returned and he insisted with demoniacal force that, " dat 
vas nevare his robe de chambre. His robe vas vite and nevare fit trop 
tight. He nevare could sleep in une robe, qui vas made of de stick* 
ing plastaire." Another dose of brandy-claret succeeded in again re- 
storing him to his former stupefied condition, and, with the exception of 
when they were enveloping his nose with the garment, he was com- 
paratively docile. There he writhed and howled like a squalling 
child, swearing to his wife that there " was no grog blossom on that 
membare of his body, du tout, and he could not ave it all plastaired up.'* 
At length, however, they succeeded in acooutering him in his new at- 
tire, which sat so closely around his plump little frame, that at every 
movement some crack would be heard, as a seam would be unripped. 
But from this they had not much to fear, for he lay like a mesmerized 
patient, stupid and inactive until moved by the will of his tormentors. 

There they left him, wrapped in his deep sleep, as securely as in his 
many-colored garment, and forthwith proceeded to accomplish the 
second part of their most unrighteous plot. With spirits elated and 
mirth full for action, they drove into the town, borne quietly thither by 
two mettlesome mares of the generous host. Arrived there, they 
•eagerly inquired for the sexton of the place, whose residence, when 
found, they quickly reached. As soon as they could obtain an audience, 
^y stated Qm aftiend WM in a «iHiatia» requiang the be«rae» and, 9» 
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they did not wisb to trouble him to proceed so far in his aTOcstioiiy tbejr 
would like to usurp his position, and use the car of black. The old 
sexton, a shrewd old chap, always intent vpon naaking a good bargain^ 
beaitated for a long time, until, by the offer of a sufficient indttcement^ 
h« *had held out as far as his conscience, i. e. hia pocket, demanded. 
Gretting out the sable hearse from its dingy stable, he proceeded to at*- 
tach the bare*boned, time-serving animal to its accustomed huneas, 
ever and anon launching out in prosy sermovw of advice, as to how iaat 
to drive, &c., delicate words of praise upon his rorolutionary horae, 
which had passed through the brunt of so many burials-*— all whicht 
with a due sense of regard for the reader's patience, I will forthwith 
omit. Suffice it to say, the hearse was obtained, its box mounted by on* 
of our party, and all then returned back to the repository of Monsieur C. 

Notwithstanding the many warnings of the worthy old sexton, hia 
&vorite Bucephalus was urged to his full powers, and put to his fastest; 
pace. But withal^ this was not sufficiently rapid to keep up with th# 
high-spirited animals which bore the remainder of the company. Whip 
aiKl lasfi were applied most unsparingly, and these proving insufficieal, 
a thick leathern goad, torn from the sides of the sombre vehicle, was 
laid on with all the power to be mustered. But all would not dow 
Lash, whip, cut, beat just as much as you chose, not one jot faster or 
slower would this mulish beast stir from his favorite gait, but jog, jog, 
jog, in the same steady movement, with which, for a quarter eentury, 
he had borne his silent burdens to their resting bourne. At last, how« 
«veT, our indefatigable driver reached the house, just in time to find hi* 
companions, who had arrived before him, issuing thereout with every 
symptom of consternation and surprise. 

It appears that immediately upon their arrival, they advanced to the 
dining room, connected with a sleeping apartmei^, now for Monsieur C«^ 
expecting of course to find him in the self-same posture and place that 
he was when they left. But imagine their wonder and astonishment^ 
when an empty apartment greeted their vision, no trace of Monsieur C. 
anywhere to be found. The fragments of a bottle of champagne, vist« 
hie on Uie ceiling, evinced that his trance had been broken — though to 
what extent could not be ascertained. The last bottle of clarel was 
missing, and ex[)ectation was on the qui vive to find out where be had 
secreted himself. Up stairs they went, through all the rooms, in sU 
the closets, under the beds ; down still, Uirough the parlors, in the pan-* 
tries, under the sofas ; down still, through the cellar, in the store roofl^ 
amid the barrels ; farther, into the wine room, through the aleovee, 
among the baskets — but in vain ; no ugn or token displayed any 
traces of our unfortunate friend. 

The whole house had been searched, and nought evinced his presence 
there. They began to feel alarmed. He could not have returned to 
the town, for there was but one road, and that the one that th^ had 
taken, «id, had he returned therefore, they would have met him, as he 
must have walked. Fright therefore began to succeed minhf^ sur« 
prise, and they began to feel anxious, lest the hearse mights in reality 
be needed. Through the garden and grounds they searched* ^HMlgll 
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tile cold air ptnclied them well, and made them pay for their frolic. 
Under hedges, by the ditches, through the bushes, did they look full 
well, amid shouts and cries for '* Monsieur C, Monsieur C.*' But all 
in Tain, and they were returning in despair, to search the house, when a 
land cry and boisterous laugh from one, betokened that he was at last 
found ; our host had stumbled over him as he was about to retire in 
despair. He was leaping a fence, through the gate of which he had 
before past, and who should he light upon on the other side but poor Mon- 
sieur C. ? Yes, poor fellow, there he was nicely bundled up in a heap, 
sprawling beneath the hedge, snoring away as manfully and comfortably 
as if be were in the warmest apartment. His gumelastic, indian rub- 
ber legs perched at right angles above him, his head, in a patch of pota-* 
toes, embedded in the sand, in his mouth (a hole for which had been 
forcibly made through his garment, which had slipped up too far) the 
identical missing bottle of claret, his hands affectionately clasping the 
aforesaid bottle, and apparently endeavoring to squeeze out more from 
its emptied interior, his nose performing its appropriate and musical 
function — it was a sight more ludicrous than words or pen can express. 

As our crowd assembled around him, and the shouts of laughter 
pealed merrily through the air, they took^ him up bodily and strove 
coaxingly to make him stand erect. But to no purpose. Carry him 
they must, or else leave him there. The latter they were not disposed 
to do, and so like a mass of stone they bore his rotund form to the 
house. There they laid him on the table, the scene of his former mar* 
lyrdom, and proceeded to repatch the various points which were torn 
in his peregrination. The dress was mended in all its parts, and wash« 
ed with a sprinkling of camphene and turpentine. Meanwhile various 
were the surmises as to how and where he got out of the house — what 
was his object, ^S&c. &c. — all which I wish the reader to decide for 
kimself, as I am able to arrive at no more correct conclusion than they 
did. 

Monsieur C. all this time lay stiff and immovable, never changing his 
position from the seat in which he was placed, and as he breathed, 
making the return breath echo in a whistling sigh, expressive of his 
comfort and satisfaction. In his fantastic dress, fitting tightly, and die* 
playing most admirably the obesity of his little frame, while his litde 
bands and feet seemed like wire figures, he put one in mind of a gauky 
afe, which had lost its only charm, viz. activity. The crowd around, 
aooie drinking, some dressing for the grand finale of the spree, were all 
in the highest state of excited expectation. Our host was dressed in 
a flowing surplice, with poor Monsieur G.'s dignified wig upon his 
head, and prayer book in his hand ; another of the company, as the 
prim old quaker sexton, with lm>ad-brifflmed hat, and straightened coat, 
mouth puckered up and measured pace ; another, as chief mourner, in 
a drapery of crape, to which were pinned innumerable handkerchiefs^ 
sc»ked with wine> expressive of the dripping quantities of tears shed ; 
another, as mourning wife, with flowing robe, extending two feet behind, 
and a cap of the Elizabethian age ; and so on throughout the whole 
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When t]a«y had all finished their arran|i:ement«, they brought forward 
ike coffin which they had obtained along with the hearae, and doubling 
poor Monsieur G.'s jolly little figure in the table cloth, juet leaving i^ 
nice little apace around the chubby face, lifted him up and placed him 
within that narrow receptacle. Then, placing down the top, they 
8f:rewed it oa fast, having previously cut a circular hole over his face, 
through which to breathe, a atrip of paper pasted over it obliquely with 
the glowing motto, yvC^i <rsauTov. . Thus prepared they bore the. coffin 
and its official contetUs to the hearse, whose appearance had been some* 
what changed since its arrival. Instead of the veteran mide, were at-* 
tached four spirited animals, who chafed and' champed as they were 
restrained by the grooms ; six flags hung out from its sides, three en 
each, and on the back was pasted a large white sheet, bearing the (oh* 
lowing inscription in flaming capitals — 

Fellow Citizens all — Respond to our call, 
And join our most holy procession : 
Our dearly-loved Mayor lies now within here, 
In King Claret's most righteous pessession. 

He bae gone from you now — to a world far Mow, 
From eatmg too hearty a dinner ; 
But rave not in sorrow — he'll be back tomorrow-^ 
This world could not spare such a sinner. 

Our host, mounted <m the box, whip and reins in hand, eleven: others 
<m top of the hearse, clinging on as well as they might, commenced th» 
solemn funeral procession, borne swiftly by the fi^y animals, goadei 
a&oB by the lash, anon by the wild shouts of laughter and revelry, 
which resounded from the outside passengers — merrily sped they 
throi^h the grave roads, startling the timid deer as they passed the 
grand old forest, a joke and a jest for every one they met, the peadanti 
flags waving gracefully to the cool evening breeze, the outstretched 
poetic banner inviting censure and despising reproof. On, on, they 
flew, through the outskirts of the town, a nod to the sturdy rustics re- 
turning to their evening firesides, a kiss of the hand to the fair faces of 
the village beauties as they peered through the half-opened sash at the 
" freaks of the gentlefolks," while the deep-toned bell, which had so 
often summoned the culprit to the bar of justice, now sent forth its clear, 
melodious notes at the hands of our missing two, who had ridden for- 
ward for this laudable purpose. 

On, on, they advanced, the horses borrowing life and spirit anew from 
their frolicksome drivers, a grim smile to the sexton, as he stood with 
mouth agape and eyes outstretched as though his senses were deceiv- 
ing him at this most diabolical insult to his profession — a reverend 
bow to the parish rector, as with clsLsped hands and uplifted arms he 
prayed for mercy on their souls — a wave of the hand to the prim old 
maids who stood aghast and dismayed in their humble porches looking 
expectantly for a second rain of fire and ashes wherewitl) to punish 
these sinful recreants. 
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Or, on, itill thej rode throagh the nmd and the dlush, throogh the 
ctowde of bystanders and loafers eager to see the end, with a long 
oaralcade stretching out far behind them of buggies and carriages stri-^ 
ying hard to keep their distance ; on, on, past the house of the defunct 
Mayor, whence was stretched the crane-like neck of the reverend may- 
oress, with a shoot and a laugh and a song and^-^^— crash, crash goes 
the hearse as the top gives in and twelve are deposited as calnn passen« 
gen, while the sudden effort to check their speed sends the crazy 
vehicle reeling on its si^e. Out flies one in the line of a tangent, out 
rolls another in the curve of an ellipse, out emerge four rolling one on 
the other, while the cofln b whirled exactly in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, which placing Monsieur C.'s feet upwards and head to the ground, 
oceasioiis a loud cry of '* murder— prenez garde — murder*-^lp— elp'— U 
diabie — elp." 

Crowds of villagers came pouring in multitudes to see the eflect of 
the catastrophe, the pettifoggmg lawyers to gain a client for the next 
term, the meddling physician praying as he jogs along for broken bones, 
contusions, etc, etc, the street-praying divine beholding visions of souls 
to be recovered and a rich harvest for him, the gossiping old maids to 
gain a new story for their next quilting on the morrow-— mid all which 
our crowd quietly and quickly returned. 

Of the manner in which monsieur got out of his narrow apartment, 
of his state when thus restored to life, of the caudling he received from 
his much-dreaded spouse for a month of nights after, of his infpeach- 
ment the next day by the indignant townspeople, and his characteristie 
nethod of smoothing matters over, of the vain search that was made 
die next day for the perpetrators of this outrage, I am not prepared to 
■peak. Suffice it that on the 8th of January a party was assembled, 
not one hundred miles from that place, numbering about fourteen, and 
as I passed the window, I saw them rise and drink, as the toast watf 
given, 

" To onr wortliy and much injured Monsieor C." 



MY FAVORITE ELM. 



I love to leave the din of life, 

To seek this silent glen, 
Away from all harrowing sins and 

Away from angry men. 
Here, here my heart can be at rtst 

From bitter toil and pain — 
A harp too worn, too rudely touched. 

To breathe a Itrelier strain. 
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My aoul is dork u a winter night, 

When wild winds sweep the sky. 
And Uindiag showen of aleet and niu 

Are falling fitfully. 
Daik dreams and passioiis mock my rest, 

And tempt oie aye to sin ; 
While life and men, alas ! give strength 

To the tempter fiends within I 

I love thee, noble forest king ! 

I love thy leafy shade : 
For I have often wandered here. 

To dream of riU and glade^- 
To dream of vale and mountain height, 

Of rock and stream and glen, 
And long lost friends whose eyes of light 

Shine bright open me then. 

I love to mount thy leafy crest, 

And listen to thy strain 
Of sombre music, like the voice 

Of winds upon the main ; 
For m my heart full many a chord 

Responds, old tree, to thine, 
Like the munnur of the cypress grove 

Responding to the pme. 

I too have felt the blasts of life. 

And lived amidst the storm. 
With a heart too wild to bear the strife. 

And a soul, alas, too warm ! 
I too have felt the cold wmds beat, 

The bleak, cold winds of soom ; 
And I, Uke thee, am tossed about, 

ghattf red) weary, and worn ! 

Then let me ever come to thee, 

To breathe my griefs away. 
And gather strength to bear my lot, 

As I have done to-day. 
O, let me mount thy top, and hang 

Upon thy loftiest bough ; 
And Bing to thee my own sad song. 

As I am sipging now I 
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SPIRITUAL METAMORPHOSEa 

To die 5— to sleep ^— 
To sleep ! perchance to dream ; ay, there's the rub, 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have shaffied off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause ! Hamlet. 

The various phenomena which are displayed during the progress of 
that peculiar and startling ev^ent, which destroys the body and bears 
the soul of man out of our sphere of vision, are calculated to call into 
lively action the deepest feelings of our nature : and for this reason, 
mainly, they have rarely been subjected to the strict scrutiny of a phil- 
osophical analysis. Man is not at one and the same moment an emo- 
tive and a philosophic being. Emotion and philosophical investigation 
involve the exercise of totally different faculties, and are brought about 
by totally different causes. And hence, those who gather around the 
dying to watch the final change, and to see the spirit throwing off like 
an old garment the shattered body, and passing away into a new and 
invisible state of being, are in no proper state of mind to mark with 
curious eyes the striking phenomena which come to light at that awful 
hour. 

Divesting ourselves, however, of this common and proper feeling, 
and putting on the sombre robes of philosophy, let us approach this 
scene of wonders in order to mark the process by which the spirit is 
set free, and to watch the progress of that spirit as it enters upon an- 
other state of existence. Let us notice each change as it passes over 
the face of the soul, and scan with strained vision its retreating flight 
toward those shining portals which separate mortality from immortality. 

Disease, fastening upon the body, and wearing out those energies 
which once gave beauty and consistency to the form, soon reaches a 
vital point of attack. The soul learns speedily that the physical frame 
which has been its habitation, is a decaying and ruined tenement. The 
pulse grows rapidly feebler — the senses duller — the powers of the 
body more and more languid in their action — till at last they suddenly 
cease to act ; and at that instant the spirit abandons its mined habita- 
tion, and passes out of sight. Then follows a speedy dissolution — ^the 
body decays — ^the members fall apart — and ^race and beauty and 
strength soon melt away into a shapeless and worthless mass of earth ! 

But, abandoning these merely physical phenomena, let us turn our 
vision to the soul, which by this process of ejection is made shelter- 
less ; and seek to discover its condition in that new existence which 
it is in this way compelled to enter — ^trusting meanwhile that we may 
thus cast some gleam of light, however feeble, on that path which by a 
common law of nature we shall all alike be compelled sooner or later 
to tread. 

The idea that the soul abandons the body at the precise moment at 
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Vibfdi mibk 4eaili tftkes p^ace, mty or miy ndt be fra«. Tli« (MMl 
fluy lingcfT fbodly around ^at wonderful maoliiiie hy whiek tee o«w 
powers have ^en devefoped, atid may ev'en deaeend wMi ktBto tb* 
iMtib, there to watch m siience the gradual process of diaeolHtmi* ' H 
i»sibre {wobable, boweTeri that thi9 separation actually occurs attiitf 
noment at which it seems te occur-^whea the heart ceases to b«ttt. ^ 

•The worid, in whteb the spirit oil its departore from the body is a^ 
conoieneea separate existence) must be altogether spirittml, since nmm 
but spiritual existences coiild inhabit such a sphere as wouM be ade- 
fitate to the reception of a disembodied souL Whether that world eaii 
oeevpy any partienlar portioti of space, msy fairly be questioned, ziwse 
9ur idea of spibce is wholly non*essential to our idea of spirit. The 
•euLmay Hnger in the atmosphere around us, or be shot forth iiiio 
ir«o«ity,' or pass at once into that sphere where other spirits have gone 
before it, and where it may enter at once into the fViIl fruition of that 
dew state of being. 

. What wiH be the first thought flashing across a spitit at the moment 
af its disembodiment ? Evidently, a consciousness of the awful change 
wMdi has taken place in its own condition. In cases of disease, s»d 
erea of sudden death, this change Will have been partially foreseen ; 
ttad the seni will thus have been ra some slight measure prepared by 
andcipacion ibr the actual occurrence. One of the most peculiar fea^ 
taresr of this change will be the loss of sensation, and of the senses-^ 
du»ae faci^es which are the guides and educators of the intetfecl 
Ikrough Hfe. Subsequent to this will come the ^^ of separation, no! 
eiiiy from the body which has been so much the object of thought atid 
eaere^bot alsofvom relations and relatives, associates and associations o( 
every kind, and lastly from both place and time. Let us now strive to 
form some conception of the soul at this stage in the process of trans* 
fomatien. One idea occupies its thoughts — it is wholly swallowed up 
iia diai-^eparation, complete and eternal separation firom all it loves, 
ktates; hopes, fears, delights in, feels, thinks about, knows, comes dewti 
tipoii it with a lender voice than thousands of thunders, and thrills it witk 
a depth c^ eoKmoa past all language or ieonceptioQ — ^as if every thought^ 
and feeHag, erery pereeption and emotion which ha^e played Upon H 
ftrei^ a life-time, were condensed into one awful feeling, and we#e 
pouring diehr ceneentrated energy inu> its very centre ] 

We have seen the mdnd prostrated by the loss of a single frtead-^ 
Wf,evea by the loss of gold. We have seen our boasted reason shat«» 
tared at the slightest touch. What then will be the issue when friends 
mi fortunes, hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, even life itself, are 
torn up, perhaps instairtaneoui^ly, out of the bosdm of the soul ; and k 
im east, all quivering and bleeding, out int6 the broad universe, witibmit 
a tie tj[> bind it anywhere ? What can be the issue of this awful, awfol 
ekangeyif we suppose it to be fully and instantaneously realited by die 
«I»b1, but diecnrder, derangement, disorganization, death ? 

; To ^is momeEBteus question there can be but a single answer la thsf 
auade of those who believe ^ sod to be 'imfpertal— and thal» an ut^ 
wmm to «liiie}i the vieif wv have just i^^ented, effete the teasi $fifm^ 
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tmh JQKDfic^AiMi. Thftt tk# soul rntst pM« dMsgh Mch % acmm m 
tUiy aaemt ^mtm — and il it as certain ihat it is n«Ukw iiijurod nm 
imtrofei by ihis overwhalming fueling, but sdli eomiiwet u> mriaiMii 
•;permaaeDi exiateaee. We are therefore compeUed to conclude lliat 
1I10 departure of the aoul frooi the soeiiea of this life is gradual, and set 
inatantaneoua ; and that it ia preserved from the incTitably fatal tm^f 
eequencae of an iaeiaDtaneous separation by a gradual remofal, in aomo 
SttBOor beyond our compreheaaiont of earihly objects from our eight. - 

Another remarkable pheoomencii, which occurs during the tmna&mw 
mion of the soul, is the fact that, by the loss of sensation and of iht 
aettses, it is deprived of every means of obtaining knowledge resped* 
ing things external to itself. We know that the soul derives its kiiowl» 
•^ of external objects from the senses, and that it possesses, so far aa 
ve can see, no other means of obtaining such knowledge. How tYtmts 
when it is deprived of the senses, can it gain any idea of whatever is 
around it ? When ushered into the spirit world, though it be surround 
ad and welcomed by millions of spirits, how can it obtain any conoep« 
lion of tbem, or of the world into which it has entered ? A man witft« 
ittt senses, though possessing the genius of an angel, would go througk 
life without gaining a single idea <^ this staio of being. Will not, then, 
the soul, deprived of the bodily senses, go into the world of spirits and 
there live, deaf, dumb, torpid, thoughtless ? To this query, there caa 
be but one of two auswers — either the soul, after having thrown off tlie 
body, comee at once into a full and perfect knowledge . of -spiritaal 
Aings^ as if a veil had been removed from it — or it is fumiriwd by tbe 
Creator with a new class of faculties — spiritual senses, aniddgoiis to oat 
physical ones--^y means of which it obtains knowledge ol spiotnal 
Injects, just as now by means of the physical senses it obtalBS kttowl# 
edge of things temporal. 

To -the former of these suppositions there are several serioM ohjec^ 
(ions. What human mind could bear up against being so euddanly 
Vflhered into the midst of the glories and terrors of eternitj^-^gkNriea 
wmd terrors of which the strongest mind, stretched to the utmest liaat 
p( its powers, can form no adequate conception ! It is barriy |>aaMblei 
t» conceive how ^ny soul can endure a complete, though gradual sapM 
avation from the scenes and the associatbns of thk }i£B ; but if wo add 
to the force of this thought the triple force of eternity with all its borf 
K»a and splendors, all equally overwhelming, falling on the shelteriess 
and astonished soul — how, how can it escape being crushed and womm 
htiLated by the blow ? -i 

But this suppoaition implies, farther, that the body is raAm a clag^ 
tkan a help to the so^ul — that like a closely-drawn veil it obstructs im* 
stead of assisting the soul in obtaining knowledge. That this ida» im 
ladically incorrect, is plain. Can it be supposed that the Oreatot 
would fetter the soul by connecting with it anything which would pra« 
vent or impede its action ? Yet he has ceAnected with it a body, net 
however ta act as a clog and hindrance to it, but ra^r as a moans of 
ednottting and developing its powers. Such is tbo manifMt ^fice'sBii 
Wttijlry of our bodi)y Oiftnigsiioa* lait tliea proper- to .piwMino tkut^ 



^' 
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mhm t^MB Ae«n9 become Me^re, tk» •mi wM oom «f «(|ic« #M» 
fliul Hoy iAtdrvening roedkim, to a peifectand absokite knowtedg^ ^f eH^ 
lenwt objects ? Or doe» it not seem requisite tbat somie otl^r'meditittl, 
aaftlegous to the senses, should stiU be employed to giire a netr d#ve^ 
opmeot and education to the intellect ? Such, we beiiere, will be ibi 
ease. We believe that, when the soul is deprived by death of tbea* 
physical instructions, it will be furnished with new spiritual senses 
which will operate, as the bodily senses have done, to bring about a 
higher development of all iis faeukies and powers. 

But this supposition implies, in the third place, that the soul at death 
tkfmvlB a full conception of the absolute nature and essence of things. 
It is however the province of the Deity alone lo possess any kiiow^ 
mi^ of thingB'in the absoU^. Ail human knowledge is mepeiy rek^ 
tm, amd theielore mor? or lees transient. Even ear own sovls in ^eir 
i^eoluie natere ore wholly unknown to ue^ eur notions t>f ihent heinf 
lotm«d, not from any knowledge of their own inherent natiifd, bm hf 
•mdying their taTioits.deveh)pments and mamfestiations. 80 «ff maftoi^ 
llMitgh we are surrounded by it in miilione upon miUions of forms, awl 
ive ow»d«^ msde of it, yet of its real nature and essence we ha«0 
not even the slightest conception — ^nay, meti are even doabmig whetb* 
er it be not a combination of certain powers or forces, each of them 
as mysterious and undefinable as matter itself. Since then all human 
knowledge is merely relative, and since it is a x;haracteristic of all hu« 
man knowledge that it requires to be transfused into the soul through 
some intervening medium, why may we not suppose that this same 
characteristic must belong to all relative knowledge ? For this reason, 
we believe that the soul will be endowed at death with a series of 
■(intiial eenaee, bwhts subtle and powerful than these bodily ergsfis, 
ttuooiigh which it may obtain a newer and higher kind of knowiedgoi 
iMsd by means of which it. may be purified s^nd elevated neaarer imd 
Miarer to the Infinite Creator. 

. TJ«Me eenses, like our. physical senses^ will require edmsation in m* 
ier to develop their powers and agencies; The soul must therefbfe 
commence a new childhood, in which it will be occupied kk the de^ 
relopment of these new faculties, and in. the exploration of its new 
home. Thus eternity will dawn upon it with a new and ever-increaa* 
y»g U^ ; add not until it has ezieted for a period of agea upon ages, 
w& it have dte«$overed any large propovtion of the mysteriea and trutbi 
tf that new Sftate of being. Indeed we know of ne valid objeetioii ei« 
ther io ecvipture or in reason to the thought that it will ihm pasa <m 
tkroiigh continued gradations of boing, ever approaching nearer and 
iearer- the absolute, and winging its perpetual flig^ in an ever decree*! 
ing circle lound and round <he eternal and absolute Deity* . 
', And here we pause, feeling that we have ecarce commenced di^ 
ieeelepnaent of the many thoughts suggested by this great and inters 
UMiag theaie. Our theory, so far as we have stated it, teaches, fiiirt« 
thttt the traoaitien of the soul fitHo this state of h^i^ to aaolfaoT ie 
padoal« nol ioatiuitatteous---eeeoBdlyv tha|.it. wiU be imdiMred a$. deaiif 
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Wkkh will aid -ia ila dwreloporanl ia tint mw sttto of beiif ^^idl 
durdly, ihftt the (eadeney of all kiiowled|;e, and hence of the eoul Osetf^ 
is from the Relative, which coaaists in the outward manifeatationa of 
dunga, to the Ahaolutey which contains the real essence of all knowlc 
#dge and truth* 



A RBM miSCBNCB. 



I OFTiN love to pause awhHe in the midst of mj daily avocation^ 
and sufier mj thoughts to take a random stroll among the many resttiu 
iseences which cluster around my past life. It is an idle, but a venf 
p le a san t way of paeaing time, to yield my reason up to memory, and 
to live over again the varied scenes which memory summons ialt 
yiew. Men who are colder and harsher than I am, often chide me lor 
kmng the past so auch-*-«nd it is very just^-but still I know that tho 
bustling and busy present has never yielded me one half the pleaawRt 
which an occasional remembrance of the past affords. And besidei^ 
IM the sweet language of another, 

*' I am better after it, and go 
More ^atefully to my rest, and feel a love 
Stirring my heart to every living thing"; 
And my low prayer has more humility, 
And I sink lighter to my dreams — but this, 
Tis very true, is only idleness !" 

All my remembrances of the past, however, are not so fell of please 
ure or of interest. There are scenes in the panorama of memorjr 
ever which there hangs a pall of sorrow which I rarely draw aside. 
Let me, however, gain thy heart awhile, dear reader, as I relate a sim* 
pie incident, the occorral of which has cast a painful shadow over my 
past life, and which even now causes bitter tears to fall upon this paper 
as I write. 



' A ga3rer party never freighted the passing hours with joy and soif^ 
than that which had assembled together one pleasant summer-^a doxeft 
in number-^at the noble mansion of Major Mouhon, in the centre of 
the Empire State. We had been drawn together~-some from the die* 
Cant metropolis, others from a nearer city, and others from the surround^ 
ing neighborhood"— to pass a week or two in pursuing those rural 
pleasures which throw a peculiar charm around the life of the opulent 
former. Esgoiled by the winning smiles and friendly words of Amy 
Moulton, ^e only daughter of our host, I had gladly abandoned for a 
Season my dasstc studies to partake of the enjoyment which the occav 
•ion ofiered. With me eame my only associate and classmate, Henry 
-, the eon of a distinguished lawyer in the western section of out 
fsmcuingoyrhosiB, md, n^adlyUiiowing off the seseie'ieslnaBls 
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^ Hianiry Itbor, w» ffaf«w oarwlres wfeb fre*li xest into ttio cnrrMit of 
g$f bikfity, which flow«d on unceasingly from day to day in our happy 
oircie. - It would fasvo done thee good, l&ind reader, tired as thou art 
hy many a night of toil and pain, or haply cheered by the sweet rsk 
membranee of many such iscenes in thine own experience-Hit would 
hate dame thee good, I say, to have seampered with us on horseback 
Of er the green lanes and quiet highways, while oar merry lavghlef 
<went ringing through the aummer air^ ^nd startling the sober dames 
w'ho wove their (lax in the doorways as we passed ; or to hare wai^ 
deved with us over the verdant hillsides, gathering the wild flowers, ot 
amilling beneath the leafy foreste, undisturbed in their sknnberoos 
gnmdeHr, save by our cheerful words or merry songs, or by the hardly 
iriider carol of some unscared bird. Two or three other genHeneiii 
Douglass and myself, accompani«^ by our host, who was hhaisetf a true 
lOTsr of sporting, often ranged thtougfaUhe neighboring forests ia seorek 
#f &e abundant game which at that season were accustomed to fre« 
qoent them; or passed many a quiet hour on the margin of an«djaeent 
river, which teemed with the spotted victims of our piscatonal skill. 
And then our evenings^— ah, dear reader, here is a joy which thou is 
thy lonely studio knowest not of \ And our twilight waiks-^it was th^ 
I iesrned my first sweet lesson in love, as we wandered through the 
pleasant fields, guided by the rays of the silver moon-'^-a lesson which 
all the sorrow, «sd pain, and toil which I have since experienoed, have 
never caused me to forget ! We often sat together in the pleasant bal* 
eony which fronted our hospitable abode, through whose treilised vf»es 
tlie parted moonbeams were streaming, and the light winds fitfully play* 
4Bg, and sang to each other our Hghtest and merriest songs. And whcm 
^re were weary of our innocent joy, we gathered together in our 
Sighted parlor and passed the hours in mirth and dancing, till the voice 
W^ our kind hostess warned us to prepare by a night of sweet repose 
-kft the scenes and pleasures of the morrow. Such another scene of 
)|ay And harmless enjoyment it has never been my lot to witness or eZf» 
perience. 

In all our excursions and plans of amusement. Amy was our guide 
and preceptress. She arranged our various expeditions, directed us 
in our rambles, and was the first in all our schemes of pleasure. In 
our morning rides her petite figure was always foremost in the group i 
and her black gelding moved lightly over the fields, as if proud of the 
beautifid burden he bore. In our botanical excursions her quiek st^ 
wns always in advance-^she alone knew where the choicest flowers 
Were bidden, and invariably gathered the sweetest and richest booqueti 
loadori^ our evening festivals. Wherever we were, her gay laugh raiif 
the clearest, and her merry song, as light as the carol of some moun* 
tain bird, sounded sweetest in our ears. In the parior her music seftt 
a peculiar thrill into every heart, and gave to the joyous dance a eharo^ 
more potent than its own. Everywhere she was the leading spirit in 
0ur band<-*-we all loved her, but there was one whose wbole soul seeBi» 
^ to be yielded up to her-^whose whole life seemed to be dependent 
«• hir pmsea^ nod bar smiU* It nras D*«~-. Ho had Qiads.jM 
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ljk» f«pMitoi7 of hit aeeret, and I knew by 4bo Uvth iku oreraproad 
kar t«li«taU face whenever we met, that it had alao been told to huw 
They were frequently together ; in our morning and erening excureioos 
be waa ever at her aide. He waa her partner in the dance ; he ean|| 
with her ; and they often atroUed awey unaceompanied through th« 
winding patha of the apacions garden which aurrennded our delightful 
koaie. We all felt that a deep and lasting affection waa apringing np 
an their hearta ; and by a natural instinct we often le^ them alone- to 
eiyey the sweet delirium of their deep emotions. They seemed to bm 
fermed by nature for each other. She was all feeling and fancy, aa4 
Ml of the freahneas and happiness of a pure and guileless niaiire« 
He was one of those rare men whose emotions lie too deep for uMeiy 
nvee, but his roice and eye betrayed a depth of feeling which gaye the 
lie to his ordinarily coropoaed appearance. I have rarely, if OTor, 
known a man of deeper or stronger affections ; and yet Jike most men 
ef that character his friends were few. But they alone who knew 
kim most, knew what strong and earnest feelings reigned in his heart. 

One evening, as we aat together at our evening repast, it was pro* 
foaed and agreed that we should visit, on the following day, a beanti- 
6d watwfall in the vicinity-~a place often visited by tourists from eli 
•ections of the country. It presents one of the most magnificent views 
of natural scenery which I have ever witnessed. Setting out from iho 
FaUa House, you traverse for a mile or more a narrow footpath leadr 
ing through a denae forest to the upper extremity of the Falla. Sod- 
diMiy this path leads you out from the gloomy woods in which the 
aoiae of the cataract. seems to echo and re-eebo on every side.; aod 
you pass out on to an overhanging ledge of rock, from which you gain 
n magnificent view of the upper fall. The river for some dislanoo 
above has apparently worn its way through the solid rock to the 
depth of fifty feet ; and it sweeps down, foaming and ruahing over tko 
eraga, till at laat it reaches the fall. At this pomt it dashes over a semi» 
eiicnlar ledge of rock, falling a distance of thirty feet into a deejp 
basin, shaped by the falling surges out of the solid limestone. This ia 
styled the upper fall. It is truly a sublime sight. A beautiful rain- 
bow usually overhangs the falling waters, and throws a peculiar spksH 
dor over the scene. The taU trees which skirt the ragged cli^Hi on 
both sides of the stream, seem like living beings to be sQently watek* 
ing the boiling gulf below ; while the noise anid spray of the caiaraok 
ave always rising together, and spreading away over ^e distant fields. 

From this point the river descends rapidly, dashing over and among 
Ike dark crags with a terrific grandeur, till it reaches the second or 
middle fall. Here it pours in one solid column over the loeks, and 
leaps onward as if in haste to rest itself in the quiet pool a anie or 
two below. By a kind of rustic stairway the visitor descends to the 
l^atform at the base of the upper fall, and is enabled by the aid of 
ntrong chains thrown along the narrow margin of the atraam tojollow 
its course downward till he passes beyond the middle and reaches tko 
lovtev faU. Here the scene is truly magnificent. The overhanging 
oIifia» fnngnd by the dark foknge of the pine aad hemlock^ ooitoiMKiiif 
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iqp A kttudr^cl f€i«t oTer each side of the nver» throw a pecaliar ani 
teuible shadow ever the entire scenery — a shadow made less fntioM 
by a brilliant rainbow, which, poised like a thing of life a hundred feet 
aboye the waters, ie erer spanning the dark abyss with such a swe e t 
UgU, that it always reminds me of the Holy Spirit shedding its bet* 
Hign radiance into a troubled human heart. The stream, as if gathei^ 
lag itself for one tremendons effort, plunges in one dense mass over 
^e perpendicular ledge, and buries itself with a deafening roar in the 
dark bo^om of the pool below. Nothing can surpass the blended gran* 
deur and beauty of this scene. I always feel when I visit il^-^id I 
have often been there of late — as though God himself were audiUy 
•peaking to my soul. I hide my face in silence, and my very heart 
Stqps beating, it is so sublime, and yet so sweet ! Surely Grod does 
speak to us in these sublime manifestations of his power, as well as ia 
the sublimer revelations of his word. ' 

But I am wandering from my stery. Early in tlie day our company— r 
with the exception of Douglass, who was prevented by a sudden in^ 
disposition from going with «is — sat out togiether to visit the spot whteh 
1 have just attempted to describe. It was a beautiful morning. Th« 
sky was cloudless, and the air eeemed to be hushed to slumber by thd 
thousand harmonious sounds which rose up and sw^ed l^e the ch0» 
fiis of aA anthem on every side. The warm eun was pouring out hm 
mellow rays upon the earth, as if glad to smile epon so bright voi 
hsauttful a world. We were full of gayety and joy. Our yeong hearts 
were stirred within us by the sweet influences' of the quiet sceaee 
ihfDUgh which we passed, and an involunUiry response of joy asd hi^ 
piness rose in our breasts. To me there is no sight on earth mmps 
pleasing than a group of those whose souls, as yet uncontamiaated 
by the world, are alive to every pure or beautiful emotion. 

Ho ! ho ! for the glorious, gladsome tune, 
When the soul is pure and in its prime, 
And voices ring with a sflvery chime, — 
When the heart is full of a joy sublime, 
And merrily throbs the pulse of time ! 

How pleasantly it contrasts with the sad experience of riper yeat% 
when tluB world is pressing with all its weight of cares and tempta^ 
tions upon the weary soul ! 

Wo ! wo ! for the dark and dreary time, 
When the soul hath passed its earlier priqae. 
And voices sound a jarring chime, — 
When the heart is stained by bitter crime, 
And slowly beats the clock of time ! 

After a short ride, made still shorter by our lively convei^ation, we 
reached the PaHs. Taking the usual route, we strolled through the 
thick woods which skirt the stream until we reached the upper fall. 
There we seated ovrs^es on the moss-covered rock overhanging the 
Miaimet, aad paitook af the vefredimeirts whieh had been fhraiehed 
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lor tli« occasion. Harinv finished our repast; and Bung a wild song of 
two, which accorded strangely with the deeper and grander ^unds of 
the falling waters, we commenced onr descent along the margin of 
the stream. I hngered behind, in company with a portion of our num<* 
ber, to watch a brilliant rainbow which was glowing with oticomnon 
flfdendor over the upper fall. Suddenly a wild shrill shriek burst 
upon us, and went echoing up the narrow ravine. Such an awM 
sound I have never heard — it is still ringing in my ears. After recov- 
ering from the terror and surprise in which we were thrown, we has- 
tened as rapidly as possible to the spot from which the sound had pro*" 
ceeded. On arriving, we found the remainder of our party half dis- 
tracted with terror and grief. Amy had carelessly approached ths 
margin of the stream to gather a flower which was blossoming there^ 
sod had accidentally fallen into the foaming water. Some of our nam*- 
ber had sprung to her aid ; but before they could reach the spot shd 
had been swept over the fall into the deep basin beneath. A few of 
us hastened down the stairway to discover, if possible, some way tif 
rendering her assistance, while others hastily set out for the neighbor- 
ing village in search of aid. But all our efforts were useless — ^th^ 
eddying surges swept her in an instant from our sight. Every meims 
of 'rescue was tried in vain ; and it was not till after a search of seve« 
ral hoars that we succeeded, by the aid of the villagers, in recovering 
the lifeless body of her who had so lately been our life and joy. 

It was near sunset when we sat out on our painful journey home* 
'Ward. I had been selected to bear the dreadful tidings to the afflicted 
parents ; and for that purpose had hastened on before the rest of fmt 
mournful party. I will not atterapt-~I could not, if I had the liesire-— 
to describe either the effect of my sad announcement, or the Scene 
which followed the arrival of the carriage bearing the cold remains of 

her they loved. Poor D was inconsolable. He threw himself 

upon his couch, as I told him the fatal story, and gave way to a wild 
burst of anguish, such as I have never witnessed elsewhere — ^it defies 
description. 

Our little company remained until the day of Amy's burial. It was 
a beautiful morning when we laid her to rest in that quaint village 
/churchyard. The summer winds were sleeping on the greea- hill- 
sides, while every thing around seemed to be resting in silence, as if in 
harmony with the deep solemnity of the ^ene. The inhabitants of 
the neighboring village had gathered together to unite their lamenta- 
tions with those of our sad circle, for Amy was endeared to all of them 
by many a kindly word and friendly deed. We buried her beneath 
a spreading willow on the summit of an elevation overlooking both the 
quiet village and the distant waterfall. A marble monument, with the 
simple inscription " Our Amy," is all that now indicates the resting 
place of one so lovely and so unfortunate. 

Douglass went home immediately after the burial, and I never saw 
^im again. He died in a year or two, as the report ran, of consamp^ 
tion ; but from the tone and la&guage of his letters, I readily divined 
Ihft secret of hi« death. Thejr a^re &tb gone together, I trust, to « bel- 
ter and hag^ier world. I think they are happier aow. 
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A DI8QUISITJON ON TALES AND TALE-WRITERa 

The growing taste of the puUic for novelty hm hnGft^ into existr 
«lice. a raM Qf men, who, if we are to judge firom their prodnctioiiii, 
iahor fuUy b^ nuch with their pens ae their brains, to su^^y this apt- 
.petite with the food it cxaves. To suoh men, a murder of an aggravvf 
ted character, or a calamity, private or pablic, are perfect God^aendji>( 
they live qn " bloody murders/' and get their meals by a *' horrible 
AccideiBt.'' But the public taate must be gratified, and murders aj^ 
fi(M3aparativeiy rare occurrences ; ccmsequently tales innumerable at 
l^rils by 9ea and land, painted with all the horrmrs of the nightmare, 
have flowed from the pens of hundreds. The great majority, however, 
of those who seek for bread in this so perilous way, seem to prefer 
the sejiaft the scene of their tales ; perhaps, because their books being 
read by landsmen, the frequent blunders in them may be overlooked, 
mid because diey can take greater liberties with Father Neptune than 
with our eober and sedate Mother Terra. Some make islands spring 
c^p and suddenly disappe^tr to assist the development of the plot, and 
multiply wonders on wonders, till even th€»e who saw the sea-serpent, 
£nd their credulity overtasked. Stosms and hurricanes have been mid- 
tiplied in such overwhelming numbers, that not even EUpy, with ail his 
^ngemiity, can furnish Eolus with a decent excuse for raising the wind 
in such an unwarrantable maimer. According to the writers of these 
" tales founded on fact," so many ships have been dashed upon lee* 
shores, that it would puzzle » geographer to find a su0icient number of 
.$|ich places to accommodate the wi^cks. So many too, have gone down 
at sea, that it is wonderful that enough should remain to carry on the 
commerce of the world. To us who know what the Elephant is, there 
i« a ready answer for this problem ; but to any one who did not know 
how little fact is necessary for the foundation of -a tale, the prosperity 
of commerce would be an enigma. The novels and sea tales to which 
I refer, are perfect catalogues of disasters, and you can scarcely opefi 
a volume of this character, without finding at least one wreck, with al- 
inpst always a total loss of vessel and cargo. How underwriters and 
ineurance companies can exist and make money in the midst of this 
wholesale destruction of their property, I must leave to the authors of 
these " tales founded on fact," to answer. Such is the character 'of 
the novels and novelettes of the day, t^ea as a class, and even so 
good a writer as Cooper has ao far yielded to the public taste for hor- 
rors, as to h»ve the hero of one of his novels twice or three times 
wrecked, thrice captured, and twice blown out to sea in an open boat. 
Not satisfied with this, he drives him through dangers innumerable, 
and ailer all leaves him half-finished (as a character) at the end of the 
novel. 

But why so many should attempt to write sea stories, where of 
necessity thousands of terms and words most be introduced of whicli 
tify 4s«n know but little, ia nmetliaa I can eomprehead^ Whfle they 
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•tiek to ** long-shore talk," they get along well enough ; but when they 
use sea terms and talk '* sailor fashion," they are as much out of their 
element as a real Jack Tar would be in a drawing-room. And when 
they begin to tell of their own exploits, dangers, and sufferings on the 
briny " heiement,'* I feel inclined to always include the whole in one, 
«nd call it sea^sickness. But Lord, Lord, how people are given to 
lying ! as good old Mrs. Partington would say, that they can't com- 
mend themselves — even to sleep in a berth without it ! But, for our 
part, we have no dijection to a person's exerting his talents even in this 
way, provided he does no harm to others, and we as well as the rest 
of the world think that Jack Falstaff 's lies constitute one of the best 
parts in Shakspeare's drama. In fact, what is a lie, when the venooei 
of malice, the intention of harm is taken from it, but a species of ro- 
mancing, pleasing us often, when plausible and probable, and again, 
amusing us by its witty ingenuity ? It often forms the basis of wit, 
though disguised, and is in fact the soul of all romancing. How many 
of the funny things, at which the reader and we have often laughed, 
does he suppose to be true ? Probably not one out of ten. It is most 
amusing to watch an old hand, spinning a yam to a green-horn ; to see 
how cleverly he protects his weak points, pouring into the credolous 
ear its proper quantity, (as much as it will bear,) and giving all a truth- 
ful appearance. Right well did we enjoy a short confab the other day 
between a certain respected member among the Faculty and a division- 
mate of ours. '* Mr. ," said he, covering his jolly face with a moet 

lugubrious air, " I have not attended exercises lately, as I was indie- 
posed, and I would therefore like to be excused." " Been confined to 
your room ?*' inquired his rather doubting preceptor, who had some in- 
distinct notion of having seen him out the day before. '* Nearly aH 
the time," says our friend, recollecting the circumstance, *' but yester- 
day I walked down Chapel St. to assist the working of my medicine ^ 
Could any other defense more probable or unobjectionable have been 
selected ? Who could question his ideas in regard to propriety of ex- 
ercise with certain medicines ? But college is and ever will be as 
good a place for the training of ingenuity, as ever Flanders was for 
swearing in Uncle Toby's time. '* College sickness" has passed into 
a proverb, and the more scrupulous of the .present generation have 
drawn as nice a distinction between the different degrees of lying as 
ever Mrs. Opie did in her book on black, white and (mulatto) grey Ires. 
How to deceive without offending some fastidious consciences, was 
a problem harder than the fifth of Euclid to some, till a means was 
found in an excuse at once laconic, true, and ambiguous, all combined 
in the single word, " indisposition." In all cases it is true, one way 
or the other, and those who in the debating hall contend against the 
expediency of a lie in any ease, are at once fitted with a most appro- 
priate substitute. To the ear of the tutor, it has a sickly sound calling 
to his recollection the direful headaches, heartburns, and dyspepsia, 
he reaped as the fruits of long, laborious study ; to his pupil no such 
horrid images, horresco referenSy are suggested, but it is rather a friend 
in need to bear the weight of all his ccfllege iniquities and transgrps- 
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■Idas. It is in effect what a << fenoe" is to a political man, bidaacing 
itself and him between truth and untruth, affording an easy escape from 
a more explicit profession of his principles* Hint a doubt of his 
reraciiy, and calling up a look of injured innocence^ he will truthfully 
reply, that what he said was the truth, the whole tmth, and nothing 
but the truth. He said he was indisposed and he was, — to attend 
prayers. Students are necessarily under a sort of martial law, though 
their rulers may be divines, and like all persons under restraint, they 
seek to evade the law. Hence with some, often this nlost talented, 
this kind of exercise of ingenuity is at least expedient, if not necessary ; 
«nd who will say this training of the powers of invention may not lay 
Ihe foundation of a creative imagination, whose works shall hereafter 
delight the world. The men of many excuses are already authors 
and originators of many tales — ^perhaps founded on fact Sometimes 
xeversing the order, we come across an author, in whose works we 
think we can see . strong presumptive evidence of this kind of college 
training, and we like, from our opinion of his works, to form an opin* 
ion of the quality of his excuses and his manner of presenting them. 
We base our conjectures on the good and acknowledged, but enigmatical 
j^overb that the child is the father of the man. For instance, he whosQ 
works of fiction delight us by their well-drawn characters, and who 
continues to excite our interest to the end without any straining after 
effect, is at once jdaced among those *' lucky fellows," who get through 
college, enjoying their time, yet coming into no collision with the pow« 
ers that be« We find that in the books of such men their characters 
retire naturally and gracefully from the scenes, and doubtless the same 
ebaracter was manifested in their excuses. Calm and undisturbed 
they presented them, and gained their wishes without the use of these 
" dlarpiing illnesses," " deaths in the family," and all other flimsy pre- 
texts of like character, which characterize other, and more shallow-^ 
pated men. This is the first class, and one well represented in sev« 
oral of my acquaintances. 

But when we see an author, who composes as if by machinery, fill- 
ing out one book after another with the same unvar3ring characters, 
like the owner of the " solitary horseman," for instance, we cannot 
help ranking him among those students, who either through sheer lazi- 
ness or lack of ingenuity offer to their tutors, day after day, the same 
tlu:ead-bare excuses. They have not originality enough to vary even 
the form, but are content to make an intermittent fever or a series of 
headaches last through the term. Pandora's box full of ills may have 
been counted curses by the ancients, but the *' boys," in this age, have 
not only disarmed them of their hurtful power, but made them minister 
to their pleasure. 

But let us pass on to the consideration of the remaining two classes. 
In one of these, there is such a lamentable want of training, that we 
always feel inclined to regard them as life members of the freshman 
class. They are so modest that we almost always find a long apology 
fi)r the poverty of the book, and an interminable preface, which at once 
dis|^ta the reader^ and disposes him, before he hasjead it, $o dislike 
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tlfte book. These douMessr wme the timid frei^hmeli, like men Who 
Always begin hf teMing the tator, in a aon of debtor to creditor fofie, 
«* widi bated breath, and whiepering humbleneeB," how sony they axe 
to be obliged to apply for another exctise. They raise doubts, by their 
manner, of tmth itself, mad deliver fiction so banglingly, that they ob- 
tain permission of the Faculty, in youth, to visit the country, alkid of Ike 
public, in alter life, to visit CoveHtry. Peace and better luck be willi 
Aem. 

But kst of all Comes a class of men, whose works are so perfectly 
distinct from those of afi others, that they seem to have obtMsea 
a special patettt. Of these we have a most distinguished specimen ifl 
llhis country ; a man who spins out monthly, nay, weekly, a smes of 
Himsy tales, fiiH to the brim of blood and murder, piracy and car^ 
nage. He is among aiuthors what a butcher is among other men, tip Uf 
hiH knees in blood, and continually dooming, in a most business-like 
Way, his heroes and characters to an existence of horror and slan^nter. 
His modesty is as great as the merit of his works, and both may ber 
fitly represented by the algebraic sign *-. Read, if your patience 
*r youf stomach will allow you, one or two of his works, and you wiH 
^in a correct idea of his excuses to hi^s colkge tutor, and also of his 
Manner of presentinfg them. Bold asf brass, he presents to h» readet 
a mass of crudities, called a tale, made ridiculous by the assertion thftt 
iflkey are founded! wpotk fact, utterly improbable, andf hating not eveti 
the merit of originality. Such doubtless was the character of all the 
fetbrications given, to his tutor as excuses for his delinquencies. Un« 
Miesti6nably b6 was one of those, who having made the tutor refeif 
wemto the Faculty till endurance became ifie longer a virtue, were at kst 
permitted to leave a place where so much invention was found nece8-> 
sary. Would that some way might be now found for putting a check 
upon the flood of trash with which he is deluging the public. 

But here, perhaps some captious gentlemen, whose patience I have 
exhausted, exclaims, " what in the world have the excuses offered im 
a college life to d6 with a man's character hereafter ?*• Much, toy dear 
fellow, and much more than you may at first think. In the first plac^ 
they are, as I have striven in a roundabout way to show, a most excel- 
lent index of a man's mind ; secondly, they show tiiie character of the 
habits which will characterize the man through life, and he would be 
but ti poor prophet Who could not form a very tolerable conjecture as 
to a matt*s future couri^ m life, from a knowledge of his college char- 
i^er. Remember, my dear sit, that the truest estimate of a man's dis- 
positioii is formed, not by great events in his life, where he is on his 
guard, and does not pehnif his real motives to be exposed to the pablic 
gaze, but in those little affairs, in which he may act withdut restraint 
or reserve. The man whose confab with the tutor I have noticed, 
Irill make, I prophesy, a lawyer of eminence, a pleader, well versed in 
all the tricks and turns of the law. Let no antagonist of his ever ex* 
pect to worst him by attacking the weak points in his case ; his inge« 
nuity will fomiish a ready means of defense, and, to make a " bull," he 
IrtD pMtt Mi^engeai ei^ m weakest peittts. Shotild he turn hie alten- 
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tidA to novel wiittng, no crHic will ever say of him, as of a modeni 
attfhof , tliat tmleds " he had kiHod Paul, Paul would have killed him." 
But ikme are a few nen in every class, who pass through college, 
without offefiag or needing an excuse of im^ character whatever ; noW 
in what class of authors, says our critic, would you place them ? If 
ihey are talented, say we, and give their attention to literature, it wiH 
tieves be to tloti kind called << fiottoo," but rather to history and dM 
recital of ikcts. They are the plain, straightforward, practical m4B, 
who will make learned lawyers, judges and historians. It may happen 
that occasionally a distinguished statesman or politician will arise from 
their number, but a poet or a novelist would be indeed a rara avis 
among them. 

But perhaps we have said enough on this part of our subject, and 
have formed a body whereby we ought to hang a tale, or at least our 
idea of one. Not that we pretend to be wholly right in our ideas, or 
that we shall aim at laying down a set of rules by which such effu- 
sions are to be judged ; such an act would be the most presumptuous 
folly in the writer of this essay, and every way deserving of censure 
and ridicule ; and therefore we shall merely give our opinion, as one 
formed in unison with our peculiar tastes. 

In the first jdace then, it is eVtdent that none can object to any sub- 
ject whatever, if the writer has the ability to treat it in a proper man- 
ner. But if Uiere is any one thing to which the writer, we think, 
should pay the most particular attention, it is to the selection of his 
subject ; to the selection of one with which he is perfectly acquainted. 
Whenever authors do otherwise, their efiusions remind us of the blun- 
der of the painter who represented Solomon in the adjudgment of the 
child, as habited in a wig and gown. On this principle, we would say^ 
let no landsman, as yet unskilled in practical navigation, choose aught 
appertaining to the sea for his subject, lest the most disastrous conse- 
quences should ensue. We have already hinted in this essay at the 
passion some writers have for |dacing their heroes and ships in every 
possible danger, and then extricating them by means truly miraculous. 
Even some writers, who have seen blue water and sea storms, do this 
in some degree, but they also have seme slight regard^o fact ; and by 
their knowledge of the subject throw an air of reality over their fictions. 
But what can you expect of a landsman, who scarcely knows the namd 
of a ship's masts, but the broadest burlesque, where he intends to paint 
a scene of danger and soul-stirring excitement ? What is more natu- 
ral than that, their sense of sight being confused by the intricate maze of 
a ship's rigging, they should make blunders while coolly examining it, 
which if carried out at sea, would in case of a storm send them to the 
bottom. Therefore we say most emphatically, let landsmen beware of 
sea subjects, lest like the widow of the admiral, in Cooper's story of 
the Red Rover, they make their ships cut the watery waves with 
their taffrail, or ordef a reef in the flukes of the anchor. If you would 
enj<^ a capital burlesque on a landsman's description of a gale at sea, 
or one of Prof. Ingraham's novels, get the twen^-fifth volume of the 
Knickerbocker, and read the deeeription ef the m a n e wi es of an East river 
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feny boat in a gale, and alao the *' Phantom Clam Sloop." If illustra** 
tions, and examples of unintentional burlesque, are wished for, let the 
reader take up any would-be sea writer's novel, and if he is qualified 
10 judge (which we will suppose to be the case) he will find blunders 
enough to shame an Irishman. That other subjects for tales of land 
adventure have been quite as unfortunately chosen, let some of our mil- 
itary novels bear witness ; but since our remarks on sea stories, with 
but a slight alteration, will apply to all, we shall close with the motto, 

« Caique sua et propria suit*' 



BEWARE! BEWARE I 

Beware — ^beware 

Of the lightDiDg^B glare 
When the reeling clouds are high in the air. 

Its golden glance 

Is the Storm-King's lance ; 
Its blow is death ! Beware 1 beware 1 

Beware — beware 

Of a maiden fair, 
For Oupid hides in her braided hair : 

That winning smile 

Is the Tempter's wile 
To snare thy heart Beware I beware 1 

Beware— -beware 

Of the tiger's lair, 
For there's naught en earth hSs fimgs will spare ; 

The forest king 

To your heart will spring : 
His eye is sure! Beware! beware! 

Beware— beware 

Of the tongues that tear 
From Purity's brow its signet rare, 

For sUukler's spear 

Is a curse or a sneer ; 
His steeds are winged. Beware ! beware ! 

Beware — ^beware 

Of a flow*ret rare, 
Tliough its leaf is bright in the morning air ; 

The spear of death 

In its fragrant breath 
May hide for yoal Beware 1 beware! 
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Beware — ^beware 

Of Ambition's snare ; 
T wiU fill thy heart TTith a wild despair ; 

'Twill promise fame 

And a laurelled name, 
But murder Hope ! Beware I beware ! 

Beware-^beware 

Of the earth and the air, 
Of all that is beautiful, bright, and fair ; 

For all is wrong 

But the Poet's stmg 
That bids frail man. Beware I beware ! 



NOTIONS AND NOTICINGS. 

NO. III. 

Dear Reader : I should have had neither the disposition nor the 
ability to continue these short-breathed sketchings — in which I imi- 
tate that " bird" which, according to the Hibernian, " every time he 
jumps, he sits down" — ^unless this fine day had come out in the heav- 
ens. I know not whether my system be constructed on such ex- 
quisitely delicate principles that it will not work unless everything 
without be congenial, or whether it be so grossly put together that 
nothing short of the finest weather can make it act decently ; but cer- 
tain I am, that my inward state corresponds to " externality" as " face 
answereth to face." ** On a sunshine holyday," no one can be so hap- 

?y. Why, I feel as if I could stand and laugh at a mark all day long ! 
invariably place a strong chair by my side, to slap over the back, 
when I can sit still no longer. The ticking of my clock seems the 
moderate but irrepressible snicker of a corpulent friend, while the 
laughing figure in the looking-glass, whenever I glance that way, 
throws out his hand in a right generous style. Then how welcome 
the entrance of the Sweep, and how cutely we fling jokes at each other 
through the dust! If I step out, the area of joy is only extended. 
Every face seems full of good nature and affection. There is no such 
thing as a stranger—" gentlemen from abroad," draymen, ladies, errand- 
boys, I know you all, though you manage to shy past without looking 
at me. And yonder pump — ^has it not been " up to something" while 
my back was turned ? — it looks now so aflfectedly stiflT and serious, just 
like Sam Weller after he had been " carrying on." 

But let " the falling of the barometer, wind in the rainy quarter and 
the nimbus cloud," utteflheir predictions, and I go at once to see if my 
bed be well made. Is it not, indeed, a theme for our poets, the sorrows 
and anguish of a ^' shocking day ?" For who that has waded through 
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the deepest and darkest trials of life, has a0t felt, on a cold and cheer- 
less day, ** strange horrors seise" him ** and pangs unfelt before ?" 
Who does not, also, at sueh a time, feel more wicked, more disposed 
to yield to any evil suggestion ? Might there not, then, be constructed 
a hero of a tale, who, from a mild and inofiensive man, should, solely 
by the' influence of a " long spell of bad weather," be led to commit 
some daring deed of guilt ? I commend the hint to Edgar A. Poe. 

But, seriously, I often used to wonder how a man could steadily ad- 
here to some great design through all sorts of weather. Take Co- 
lumbus, for instance, when he was endeavoring to force his project of 
discovering a new world upon the attention of the princes of Spain. 
On a bright and cheerful day, his hopes might almost amount to cer- 
tainty, his mannner be bold and confident, his eloquence commanding. 
But let him rise on a dreary morning, let him look out on a heavy 
leaden sky, upon leafless branches bending beneath wind and rain, let 
him feel in his own person the influence of the cold damp air ; and 
how could he believe in the existence of a world beyond the waters, 
or care anything about the matter if there were a dozen such 1 I con- 
fess it is still a mystery to me. 

** He is almost the one of your poets that koows 
How much grace, strength, and di^itylie in Repose" — 

is remarked of Bryant in the Fable for Critics. Disregarding the ap- 
plication — which seems, however, perfectly just — there is a great gen- 
eral truth in these lines that cannot be too well understood, especially 
in these days. Now we have no respect for those who waste wh;^t 
talent they posses in indiscriminate railing at the present, but ate nQt 
these things true ? Where there is a general presence of valuable 
qualities, there will be less effort made to display them, they will be 
used rather than held out for show — the hopper of a mill (I think Cole- 
ridge is responsible for this) makes the most noise when there is the 
least grain in it — modem writers in every department are more wordy, 
extravagant, and affected than their predecessors. Compare the popu- 
lar historians of our times with Herodotus, with Xenophon, with 
Tacitus, nay, with Clarendon and Hume. Place our orators beside of 
the simple energy of Demosthenes — by the side of the magnificent dic- 
tion of Cicero, reflecting, indeed, like some grand river, the beauties of 
exuberant Nature, but ever flowing evenly and quietly within its 
banks — ^beside of the naked lava torrent of Chatham. Read our the- 
ologians, and then turn to the plain, nervous reasoning of Barrow — to 
** the stately goings forth" of beauty and wisdom in the pages of 
Jeremy Taylor — ^to the idiomatic ease and elegance of Paley. In the 
froth and smart acidity of our wits, can you find anything so heartily 
genial as the soberly told adventures of " l»a Mancha's hero," or the 
simple life of my Uncle Toby ? As for ounpoets, we have only tp 
compare the great majority of those who have flourished since the rise of 
what has been very justly styled^ on some accounts^ the Satanic School, 
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to get tbe idea that Pefasiis, in addition to nrnmng and flaring, has ae«> 

quired the art of braying, 

<< Now the question naturally arises," as we say in the debating 
societies, to what is this change attributable ? Is this the enthusiasm 
and extravagance which often accompanies newly discovered truths ? 
Or is it the delighted display of old principles that have beautifully 
shot up into new life and in unexpected forms ? Or is it the reflected 
light of unwonted energy and zeal in pursuit of truth and beauty 
among the masses ? We need make no labored attempt to show that 
it is none of these. No one pretends to have discovered new truths 
of late, except the social reformers, and no one to have made uv- 
known combinations of well-established principles, except the daily 
applicant at. the Patent Office. And a glance at tbe world is sufficient 
to satisfy us that it is anything but the beautiful and true that is sought 
for in Europe, in California, and at home. 

The fs^et is, while our predecessors busied themselves with the 
kernel, we have been engaged in the noisier work of overhauling th6 
shells. While Bacon and Locke, listening intetitly to nature and 
their own souls, quietly wrote down the low-voiced responses ; Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. Emerson, getting into caves by themselves, astonish the 
world with the strange reverberation of their own commonplaces. 
While Homer and Virgil, Shakspeare and Milton described to their 
fellows " the many goodly states and kingdoms" that floated before 
their vision, and left themselves and their auditors without remark ; 
our poets make a deal of '* botheration" about *< my heart" and " the 
poet's soul," and the remarkable progress of the human race just at 
this time. But not only does the author voluntarily make a*show-box 
of himself, but the innocent spectator must be bullied and dared and 
insulted. Faithful description has now become extinct ; every char- 
aeter is introduced merely for the delight of branding or crowning him. 
Simple, sober Nature is no more ; aU objects, now-a-days, glare, ap* 
pall, thrill, transport, overwhelm, create or annihilate — ^to breathe, 
even, has become an " awful consideration," and a thought, we feat, 
is too sublime a thing to be often entertained, except by a clique or 
school^ who can divide it among themselves. 

Of course, there can be but little effect produced in this way. NcAse 
may attract or disturb men, but it rarely moves them. There must be 
something deeper and nearer the springs of action ; and the less the 
parade, the readier is the power acknowledged. The hurricane, the 
fire and the earthquake may arouse and engross the attention, but in 
*' the still small voice" comes the Deity, and the soul is conscious. 

It is curious to observe how much men will do to avoid thinkings 
and the very different ways in which they will attempt this. Every 
man is expected to use his mind and to display its fruits to those 
around him. The alternative is, then, to think (the simplest, natural 
mode) or not to think. Why the latter is so generally adopted, we 
cannot, and it belongs not to us, decide ; but we trust the assertion 
may be allowed to stand, for argument's sake, at least The next in^ 
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quiry ifi, faow to remedy its want. And here is the root of ottr obset^ 
vations. My friend with the crooked eye-brows and a ridge on his 
noise, set out early with the determination of making an ^' impression." 
He is naturally shrewd, quick to apprehend, with a little obliquity of 
taste that a thorough drilling would have shortly cured. But he is not 
patient, and he is ambitious of display. He, therefore, goes searching 
armittd after old books that nobody has seen and old pictures that no- 
body wishes to see. * Out of the former he repeats some choice sen- 
tence to me at every turn of a common conversation — which sentence, 
he declares, contains in a nutshell just about all that can possibly be 
written on that point, and in the very best style, too. As for the pic- 
tures, I should say more of them, if I had'nt been told a hundred 
times, when asking questions about them, that I have no more taste 
. than a post. My friend laughs if I mention Cowper or Addison, and 
then follows another quotation from one of ** the great unheard of.'' 
Milton, he tells me, he has cut, since he found an idea which that poet 
has bodily taken out of one of his favorites. In certain companies he 
succeeds admiralty, passing for a rare genius, profound student, and, 
often, for a man of original thought ! 

My gloomy-browed and stoop-necked neighbor is a metaphysician. 
You can almost see him grasp a truth in *' the inane" and drag it forth 
to light. No, not to the light, for he seems tormented with a sort of 
luciphobia. That a thing is clear, is to say that it is shallow and not 
worth notice. But in the profound he is completely at home — ^that i«, 
he can tell you that Kant has a chapter on that particular subject, and 
that he differs from Coleridge, for Coleridge was a poet and too fanci** 
ful to be relied on. But you must wait sometime if you would know 
what it is that Kant says, and still longer, to know what he means. 
However, my friend is a good natured, clever soul (though indolent) that 
never gets {provoked at your strictures on his conduct and opini<»is, for 
he looks upon you with a gentle smile of pity. With severe study 
and lively intercourse with studious minds, a better fellow would never 
have wielded clear logic or ridiculed humbug. 

That gentleman who walks with a stately tread and with his face 
towards the sky, is decidedly opposed to the old antiquated ways to 
which the world persists in clinging. He told me the other day that 
this college is fifty years, at least, behind the times. He also said 
something about the " dead languages" and *' tyranny" and " want of 
liberal ideas," and other things, which might have alarmed me, had 
not the nearness of the recitation hour excited greater fears. He main- 
tains that the world is just waking up, and that all present systems and 
institutions will be shaken off like the dew-drops from the lion's mane. 
It is impossible to express the contempt he has for such men as Aristotle, 
Bacon and Locke, who have long stood in the way of " the world's 
emancipation." Induction and reasoning are stumbling blocks, truths 
are acquired by " insight" and "sympathy," and such divine endows 
ments. ' Tis thus he passes for a brilliant thinker and many a crowd 
is attracted about him. Thus many go to see a ** reed shaken by the 
wind." But the truth is, it is dry and irksome to think, aAd he has 
mounted the most tempting hobby. 
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But here is my friend of the 8e?ere countenance. H«ar him censiDre 
teles, poetry, music and eloquence " as trash, without a particle of 
thought'* in them. Hear his panegyric upon " sound history*' and up« 
atk mathematics. Now we have found a thinker. Consult him, there- 
fore, in his darling study of history. We are curious to know the 
state of society, the manners and customs of Queen Elizabeth's time^-^ 
let this be the point. Listen, he tells us when every battle was fotight, 
the precise number engaged, and the situation of the forces, as though 
he had been an eye-witness. He gives the size of the navy, the cost 
€t( a campaign and the sources whence the money came. And this 
k all. His knowledge is all body with no hfe in it. Accuracy he 
mistakes for judgment, and a mass of details for thought. Naturally 
gifted with a fine memory, he found it much easier to exercise this 
Sian to train his powers of reasoning and reflection. 

Speaking about precision in dates, localities, &c., I know nothing 
more tedious than a mass of these strung upon some trifling narrative. 
But '* the place where and the time when," constitute the principal 
topics with your interminable story-tellers. This is tolerable, com- 
paratively speaking, except in cases where absolute preciseness is out, 
really out of the question. Many a story has been earnestly told, as 
much entitled to unexceptionable credence as the following, with 
which a Yankee, " all of the olden time," astonished our boyhood. 
** Now I'd hearn some people tell how if you grease your boots, 
they'll last a mighty-sight longer ; but other fol^ say they'll go to 
min just as quick, if any thing a leetle quicker. So one day, when 
Fd got a new pair, says I, we'll canvass that matter, as the Square 
Mys. So one of the leathers I greased riglarly every single day, but 
tether never once had a lick at the brush. Well I guess folks laughed 
a few — but what's that to a feehsfer, says I. And now what do you 
suppose was the grand teetotal result ?" " Can't imagine." " I'll tell 
ye," said he, lowering his voice, and putting on a sober, confidential 
look, " the boot I greased wore }\i3t fifteen minutes the longest !" 



DIVERSITY OF RACEa 

There is a problem yet to be solved in the history of man, which is 
now the occasion of much uncertainty and mystery in its records. It 
is the problem of the origin of races — a question, the solution of which 
alone will account for those strange diversities in organization, in civ- 
ilization, and in character, which so distinctly divide the families of 
mankind. It lies then at the very foundation of the philosophy of his- 
tory. But so involved is it in mythical fable and all^ory, so obscured 
by dark and varying traditions, that he who, in history and nature, 
would search out data for conclusions, must content himself with only 
arriving at probabilities, or perhaps merely indicating a course for fur- 
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tbMr iovestigatioo. Attd Uiat we are authorized, and even called upon 
in seeking out the origin of races, to look beyond revelation, will be 
readily conceded by those who consider the very different construction 
from th$ popular one, which science has placed on the Mosaic account 
of the world's beginning. Nor are we forbidden to reason on this sub- 
ject because we may not as yet be able to establish the correctness of 
a different and better interpretation. It required ages to explain the 
allegory of inanimate creation ; and it wOl yet require years of labori- 
ous research to remove all the mystery of man's origin. 

To him who looks out on the world with an inquiring eye, it would 
seem that there could remain no longer a doubt, in regard to diversitiee 
in the human ftunily, independent of climatic and sectional influenoesr 
For over all the earth, wherever man is found, he beholds the unvary- 
ing marks of species ; but not a trace of any uniform effects from 
either heat or cold, fertility or barrenness. From the bleak and inhos- 
pitable regions of Terra del Fuego, through the torrid Pampas and 
forests of the Amazon, as far as to the icy abode of the Esquimaux, the 
Amercan Aborigines are physically the same.* The negroes of Van 
Dieman's Landt and Caffraria| are even darker in complexion than the 
Abyssins,^ the Gallas,|| and numerous tribes of Ethiopia, which roam 
bMieath the scorching sun of the Line. The white man possesses tho 
same organization on the cheerless mountains of Caucasus as in the 
loveliest valleys of the Rhine. And the black man is the same, whethn 
on the arid wastes of his native Nigritia, or the exuberant fields of the 
American States. Local influence may affect its subject for a season 
or a life ; but it has never wrought an hereditary change. The same 
sun in his round of ages could never have bleached the European, and 
blackened the African, or tinged the Asiatic with yellow, and the Indiaa 
with red. Uniformity without variableness is the offspring of nature ; 
and when we find this following not in the train of extraneous causesy 
we must turn to race itself as the key to the mystery. Behold then 
the world divided not less into continents, than it is by families of men. 
Australia and South Africa, whither the roving Arab has not fought 
his way, present a species of the most distinct character — stamped, as 
it is, with the impress of its own degradation. The Aborigines of the 
New World bear every mark of a peculiar people. As the beings of 
a day, in their slender proportions and delicate hue, they exhibit the 
signs of their owq evanescence. Asia teems with its countless my- 
riads ; and, though varying somewhat among themselves, yet all to- 
gether bearing a sufficient resemblance to distinguish them from every 
race besides. Europe too appears proudly exhibiting its characteristic 
species. And what is yet more striking, under similar circumstances 
and the same climate, in which id found every variety of mankind, this 
continent alone affords the spectacle of an aboriginal white man. 



• Matte Bran*8 " l%iv. Geog." Boeton Ed. of 8 vols., GoH. Lib. vol. 5, p. 15. 
t Matte Bnin, vol. 1, p. 547. 

t Pricfaard'8 « Phys. Hist, of Mankind," 3d Ed, Lend. vol. 3, p. 289. 
$ Prichaidi vol 9, p. 136. Prichard , v<d. 2, p. 156. 
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Such are the physical diversities of races. But there is a still more 
Quirked distinction appearing in their physical characters; betweea 
which and the former, there is an obvious but strange connection. 
One race seems, as it were, set aside by the hand of Providence, for 
a doom of the most dismal degradation. Another appears sadly fated 
to grope ever in mere conceptions of wild sports here, and hunting 
grounds hereafter. A third, amid all the elements of progress, is 
bound down under an immutable conservatism. While yet another 
seems equally destined, and rapidly speeding on, to the highest per- 
fection of humanity. Those lands of the Negro, to which the dim 
light of Islam, or the rays of foreign culture have never penetrated, 
present the gloomiest picture of man. It is there that he has arisen, 
in no sense, above an instinctive existence. Without a letter or syi»> 
bol of language, barren and blank in intellect, aroused from habitual 
stupor only by the clang of horrid dissonance, like the brute he lives, 
and seems like the brute to pass away. The American Indians are a 
people of unique character — having many noble traits, but wholly in- 
capable of permanent civilization or improvement. They seem to 
haVe been created merely to be the tenants of an unoccupied territory, 
till in the fullness of time, it should become the home of a mightier 
race. That time has come ; and now before the white man, they van* 
ish like a breath of air ; and soon will be numbered only by their 
bleaching bones on our plains. Wide over the continent of the orient 
dwells another race, midway in the ascent of civilization. It is here, 
that man, with every incentive of a bountiful nature, and of rich dis- 
coveries, as it were with the thread of his own destiny in his hands^ 
has plodded on for untold ages in the same profitless round. Nations 
here have sprung up in a day, have swept, like the sterm-king, over 
all the East, and again as speedily have disappeared. Here unceas- 
ingly, since the Earth has been tenanted by man, has been witnessed 
the spectacle of myriads jostling against m3rriads — of Empires clash- 
ing with Empires — yet Asia is Asia still — a vast sea of humanity that 
stagnates over half the world. From these sad contemplations we 
turn to Europe — the birth-place of progress — ^the home of refinement. 
Select from the chart of Earth that spot, the blackest with mountains, 
the most jagged with stormy seas, and every way the most unpromis- 
ing of any the sun beholds ; and you have marked the land of civiliza- 
tion's nativity. In this bleak corner, sprung up those fair favorites of 
nature, who have ever gloried in advancement as the state alone con- 
genial to them, and who are nobly bearing onward ail that is enlighten- 
ed in humanity. 

Who now will say, what, other than native character, produced these 
astonishing differences? What, but the impress of the Creator's 
hand at their origin, made the white man civilized, the dark man half 
civilized, the red man savage, and the black man brutish ? It is no an- 
swer to say that education or state of society might gradually hare 
wrought the diversity ; for the question again reverts back upon those 
very influences ; and we ask, what occasioned their existence, or what 
brought them to affect separately each species as a whole, distinguish- 
ing it from every other? 
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Again, who will show the external causes which have made the 
European, from the very infancy of his being, the lord and arbiter of 
Earth ? Behold the monuments of the Macedonian, reared on the In- 
dus and on the Nile. Behold Asia and Africa cowering before the re- 
sistless Caesars. The host of Persia cross into Europe for conquest, 
but scatter in fright and dismay when the bold Greek comes out to 
battle. The Saracens make the sweeping circuit of the *' midland sea," 
and plant the crescent of Islam in the heart of Europe ; but speedily 
again recoil before the chivalrous Franks. The Spaniards' rude can- 
non is heard on the plains of the Aztecs, and forthwith the conquest, 
of the " White Gods" is extended wide as their terrible fame. While 
the dark races have ever bowed a willing neck to the most abject des- 
potisms, and while every revolution throughout the East has but repro- 
duced this same sad feature ; the European has unceasingly fostered 
the principles of freedom, and every governmental change, from the 
earliest times to the present, has served but to make more republican 
his civil institutions. This same democratic element we find in the 
municipal structures of the Southern republics, as also in the laws of 
the ancient Briton and German ; and beyond this race, the world pre- 
sents no other such spectacle. Men, in early stages of society, have 
wrought out for themselves two distinct forms of natural religion ; and 
these, rif any thing can, must indicate original character. We find 
then, the most prevalent to be, a symbolical idolatry — a gross material- 
ism, which formed the cumbrous machinery of the worship of brutes, 
of ^< stocks and stones," or of the celestial orbs. Such are Fetichism, 
Shamanism, Boodhism, and the varied forms of Pantheism and Sabe- 
ism. The other is a personified mythology — a beautiful idealism ; in 
which alone is recognized the existence of an extra-mundane God. 
This religion, whether figured under its Saturn or Zeus, its Odin or 
Veli-bog, is the only and peculiar creation of the white man.* Over 
all the East, the South, and the West, polygamy and sensuality have 
reigned with unbridled license. How different — ^how chaste and pure 
comparatively, has been society in Europe, from the very infancy of its 
nations ! Here too, on the soil of this small continent, mind has cast 
off its shackles, and widened its realm, till now the very elements of 
nature and the attributes of soul are subservient to its uses and pleas- 
ure. By the beautiful art of stamping thought, the dead live on in all 
their former greatness. By simply poising the magnet, the trackless 
ocean at once lost its terrors, and New Worlds loomed up beyond it. 
The lawless vapor of the sky is bolted in, and made to bear man's 
burdens. The sun stoops to paint his image, and the lightning does 
Ms errands. The soul, too, opens to the light of day its own dark 
caverns ; and mind explores the mystery of mind. But be3rond his 
native home, wherever the white man has appeared to assert his supre- 
macy of intellect, the spectacle is still the same. Long ages back, 
he mysteriously came to the wilds of this Western Continent, and 
started into magic being a beautiful but frail civilization : and long did 
the red man worship his ** white and bearded god.*'t The fair sons of 



* Prichard, vol. 3, p. 12. 

t PireMott, « Conq. of Mex." voL 1, p. 60 ; Bradford, " Am. Antiq." p. 301. 
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Circassia have formed for centuries the ruling castes of Egypt and 
either Turkey * And many a once humble merchant on the Thames 
and Zuider Zee, is now basking in oriental state. 

Such is European superiority. And we say again, let him who can 
assign for it a foreign cause. It is vain to point to any tendencies in 
the natural world ; for these cannot produce genius ; nor often have 
they favored its development. Equally vain is it to refer the cause to 
a concurrence of circumstances ; the chances against which, even if 
any could be conjectured sufficient to the effect, would be beyond com- 
putation. Again must we revert to native character. And, as we be- 
hold a Newton born to greatness, so must we regard this race as crea- 
ted to its supremacy. At intervals down through the generations of 
men, the Creator has seen fit to send forth some giant mind, whose ca- 
pacities should astonish, or whose might awe, the wondering pigmies 
beneath it. So likewise, to vary the monotony of ages, has He usher- 
ed into being a powerful race — a master-piece of His mysterious 
workmanship — whose Titan arm should wield the destinies of a be- 
nighted world. Why He has wrought in His Creation so incompre- 
hensibly, it may not be for us to inquire. The Lord God made it so — 
and it is good. 

It is an opinion- quite common, in regard to the origin of races, that 
it is referable to a period immediately following the Deluge, and to 
those descendants of Noah who receive divine blessings or curses. 
This, however, is founded, we think, on no direct authority of Holy 
Writ ; which, in that connection, specifies only what may be explain- 
ed more plausibly by events comparatively local and immediate. 
Thus, the malediction on the son of Ham was fulfilled in the subjec- 
tion and enslavement of the Canaanites to Israel ; and the blessing of 
Shem in the prosperity of the latter. Surely the assertions that * Ja- 
pheth shall be enlarged, and shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant,' are very far from having received their 
verification in any past or existing order of things, if these patriarchs 
were the authors of races. Again, that the scriptural account of the 
Deluge does not necessarily imply its literal universality, we have 
very clear evidence, as well as high authority.! And that it was not 
in fact universal, is now generally maintained by scientific men, and 
conceded by most divines. For, to the geologist, the physical ap- 
pearance of the Earth presents no indications of a flood prevailing 
over all lands at one and the same time ; but, on the contrary, every 
presumption' against it. The natural historian affirms that the dissem- 
ination of animals from one common center is not only impossible, but 
contradicted by innumerable facts. The theologian perceives the ne- 
cessity of such an unparalleled combination of miracles, in the collec- 
tion, storage and sustenance for nearly a year, of over an hundred thou- 
sand zoological species, in an Ark of but an acre's area, that he also is 
compelled to assign a comparatively limited extent to the Noachian 

* Blackwood Mag. for 1849, vol. 38, p. 134. 

t John P. Smith's " Relation of Scrip, and Geol.," London, 1839, p. 304. 
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Deluge*. Nor can this tendency of modem science to modify and 
explain, by the intervention of natural causes, the phenomena of J^ble 
history, with the exception of avowed miracles, be regarded as in the 
least heretical. So far from it, it must give us the noblest conceptions 
of a Deity, to reflect that the wondrous machinery of the universe, 
moved and regulated solely by a few grand laws, works out of itself 
His own eternal purposes. There is then no necessity, arising either 
from the Mosaic records, or the universality of the Flood, for account- 
ing Noah as the second progenitor of all the human family. 

•In the days of Abram, the tenth in descent from the patriarch of the 
Deluge, Egypt was a populous country, the seat of a flourishing em- 
pire. On the other side, Assyria " of the Chaldees" was on its march 
of refinement and magnificence ; and on every hand, we read of 
'< kings of nations," and <* captains of hosts," coming out to battle on 
those ancient plains. Before the time of Moses, in the tomb of Osiris 
far up the Nile, the Egyptian was painted with all the peculiarities of 
the Copt at the present day, and with him were represented the white 
and blue-eyed stranger from the North, and the sable son of the South, j* 
Long back in time, in the cave of Elephanta, of which not even the 
ancient books or traditions of the Brahmins have preserved an ac- 
count, were placed the sculptured images of the Indian, the perfect 
statues of the modern Hindoo, and of the crisp-haired African.;]! 
Thus, to the earliest date of history, must we refer the existence of 
permanent nations, as also the existence, in them and around them, of 
permanent races. And no one will gravely say, that either through or 
from Egypt, there went out a tribe which was so soon found to be the 
ill-formed Negro, from India another branch which immediately stood 
forth as the fair Caucasian, and from China another which appeared as 
the red race, while the original families remained of the same dark 
hue and peculiar organization. 

If now we turn to the researches which have been made in relation 
to the antiquity of the old Empires of Asia, we will find that all anti- 
quarians, without giving the least credence to the pretensions of those 
nations to a prodigious age, but judging from their literature connected 
with accidental astronomical observations, have dated back their origin 
to a period coeval with, and in most cases long anterior to the scriptu- 
ral era of the Deluge. They are united, so far as I have been able to 
find, in fixing the dawn of reliable history, in Egypt,^ in either India^l 
and in China,^ between the first century after and the fifth before that 
epoch. And beyond these comparatively authentic periods, traditicms 

♦ John Pye Smith, p. 159. 
t Greppo's <* Researches of ChampoUion," p. 364. 
t Asiatic Researches, vol. 4, p. 431 and 433. 
§ Prichard, vol. 2, p. 199. Greppo's Cham., p. 82. 

II Prichard, vol. 4, p. 105 and 106 ; also p. 107, note, and vol. 2, p. 195 and 196. 
Heeren " On Anc. Nat. of Asia/' vol. 3, p. 291 and 304. 
IT Prichard, vol. 4, p. 474—477. ' 
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and daiir mythologies, tell us of wonderful demi-gods, of dynasties of 
the sun and moon, of silver and golden ages, reaching back in time to 
the day when the fiat of th^ Omnipotent spoke man into being. Wheil 
now we consider that in those remote ages, many centuries must hare 
b^en requiisite for nations to have wandered so far from each other, 
oveT vast tracts of country equally inviting with those they eventuiEilly 
chose, and with no necessity whatever impelling them on ; and that 
many more must have been required, for them to have established ha 
those seats, two thousand leagues apart, splendid and well adjusted 
monarchies, and to have attained no inconsiderable advance in science 
and literature, it verily seems counter to all probabilities, if not possi- 
bilities, to ascribe their orgin to that lone Aik which rested but forty- 
two centuries since on the summit of Mount Ararat. 

Thus have we traced the characteristics of races back through all 
historic time, and in all probability beyond the age, when righteons 
Noah was selected to be the head of a favored line. It remains for ns 
to consider if even farther, we may not peer into the dark night of ante- 
dilavian ages. 

All history, sacred and profane, as well as tradition running far back 
of this, establishes the fact, that from time immemorial there has reign- 
ed from the Nile to the Hoang Ho, over one fourth of the earth's cir- 
eumference, the same peculiar culture — stamped with so striking a 
unity as to be remarked by every antiquary from Herodotus to the 
present time. Throughout the realms of China, India, Assyria, and 
Egypt, they have found, ever prevailing, the same dogmas in philoso- 
phy and religion, the same institutions and traditionary superstitions, 
the same knowledge in the sciences, and advance in the arts.* Not 
(Wily were years and cycles similariy apportioned in many of thos6 
nations, but even weeks were divided alike, and days named after the 
planets, ranged in precisely the same arbitrary order.f Such coinci- 
dences have compelled all to assign to ancient civilization a common 
origin. Is then this origin indigenous or foreign ? 
* That thero has been no intercourse between these nations, since the 
earliest records of history, we have abundant evidence. And that 
liiere was none previously is shown by the fact, that while the lan- 
guages of the Old Empires had nothing whatever in common, and the 
Kterature in those languages was wholly distinct, the elements of their 
civilisation were almost identical. § Yet, however, many of their sa- 
cred books, as the Yedam of the Brahmins and the Zendavesta of the 
Magi, were written in foreign and similar tongues, but understood only 
by &e priests. Again this ancient civilization itself bears the marks 
of a foreign origin. It is such a strange composition of refinement 
and barbarism — of exalted ideas mingled with the lowest conceptions * 
6S sense— such a peculiar combination of the most refined truths of 

*Prichard,vol.2, p.l93. 

t Tytler's Univ. Hist, Harper's Fam. Lib. ed., vol. 5, p. 67. 
} Ftichard, voL 4, p. 480 and 556. Gmfpo^s Cham. p. 207. Malto Bnui» vW- 1» 
p. 567. 
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yeligion and i^ilosophy, with a mass of childish superstitions and ridic- 
ulous notions, as to be accounted for on no other supposition. The 
Chinese have at the present day, implements of science, of the use and 
application of which they are totally ignorant. They have been ae- 
qiiainted with the art of printing for thousands of years ; yet even now 
it is but a laborious system of wood-engraving. For ages they hate 
used the magnetic needle but to gaze at in toys; and have com- 
jponnded gunpowder but to blaze in fire-works. The Indians had many 
beautiful specimens of sculpture ; but valued them only for filling the 
dark and loathsome caves connected with their superstitions. ^ The. 
Chald«es were conversant with many sublime truths in Astronomy^^ 
which they brought into use only in reading destinies in the horo- 
scope. The Egyptians applied a superior knowledge in architecture, 
but to rear huge pyramids and obelisks to cumber the earth. In short, 
over all this vast region, from the Pacific to the Great Desert, we find 
the vestiges of a progress far beyond the genius of the people — ^the 
elements of a civilization, which, from their present inferiority, from 
the history of the past, and more than all from that eternal immobility 
which has stamped its identity on the annals of four thousand years, 
we must infer, they never were capable by themselves of acquiring. 
It seems as if, in remote ages, the fragments of some noble and perfect 
Qiachinery had been carelessly scattered over Southern Asia, which 
a wondering race had preserved as toys, or as relics. 

The existence of permanent hereditary castes in all the Empires of 
the East; from the first faint glimmerings of their history, would seem 
to indicate a peculiar foreign agency — since every such institution in 
modern nations, of which an origin has been recorded, is known to 
have sprung from the advent of foreigners, superior either in au^ority 
or in native powers. That such was the case in at least one of the 
ancient nations, we have the clearest evidence in the distinctive char- 
acter of the sacred caste of the Hindoos, which is acknowledged tp be 
of foreign extraction.* 

But further, all the traditions of the East refer the origin of its lite- 
rary and religious castes to the distant North. Thither the Magi, 
and the Zendish priests of Western Asia point as to the home of their 
heroes and their gods.f From thence, in remote antiquity, came down 
the Brahmins of India, diffusing throughout the South a foreign cul^ 
ture.^ The Chaldaeans are said to have been strangers in Assyria, 
whose native land was far among the Highlands of Upper Asia.^ The 
priests of Lao-tseu, from whose system the great Confucius drew the 
elements of his practical philosophy, trace back the wanderings of their 
sect to the same regions of the North. || That the same early teachers 
jQund their way to the Nile as to the Ganges, is shown from the fact 
that, of all nations, no two have ever had more dissimilar languages, or. 
a more identical cultivation, than Egypt and India. ^ Hence, we con- 

*H6eren'8 Asia, vol. 3, p. 279 and 280. 

t Prichard, vol. 4, p. 12 and 49. t lb. vol. 4, p. 244. § lb. vol. 4, 563. 

II lb. vol. 4, p. 4^5. T lb. vol. 2, p. 217. 
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elnde, that the ancient civilization of the East was there introdnoed by 
foreigners, who were so few as to be unable to change the native 
tongues of the lands they civilized ; as also that it emanated all from 
those same lofty table lands of the bold Tartar, from which Asia has 
recruited its dynasties from time immemorial. 

To this tendency of tradition to assign to oriental advancement, dii- 
ting back with much certainty to diluvian ages, a still more ancient 
Original in the regions toward the Arctic, the accounts of travelers 
who have penetrated thither, add much corroborative evidence. They 
ten us, that over the vast snow^fields of Siberia, and the bleak up- 
lands of Tartary, where now roam a few scattered savages, gleaning 
their bare sustenance from a sterile nature, are to be found the vesti- 
ges of an ancient people, which once was numerous, refined, and pow** 
«rful. Here have been discovered, in countless numbers, ancient 
mines, quarriea, and tumuli, of which the barbarous tribes, which now 
behold them with a careless look or a vacant stare, have preserved not 
the shghtest account or tradition.* In the Ural and Altay Mountains, 
are mines so long since abandoned that nature has even already pro- 
gressed far in the tedious process of filling them again with the orig- 
inal metals. Quarries, also, are found, deeply excavated, a&d in them 
the implements of the workmen ; but the constructions, for which 
these doubtless afiforded materials, exposed to the elenlents, have, with 
but few exceptions, crumbled to dust. Of the mounds which are scat- 
tered up and down on the banks of the Irtish and Yenisei, many cotH* 
tain ornaments of gold and copper, beautifully embossed, and o^ exquis- 
ite workmanship ; but others present only the rude relics of a people 
who had li/ed out their day, before art was known, or mines were 
wrought. Would we now follow up the stream of time to the era 
when this polished people, from unknown causes, deserted their pri- 
meval seats, and still on to the far more remote period of their origin ? 
We pass from age back to age — from the fall to the rise of mighty em- 
pires and religions — we trace back the tribes chosen of God to the pa^ 
triarchal family of the Deluge, and yet we have not probably arrived 
even to the decline of this ancient race. But a nation springs not, 
Minerva-like, into refinement in a day. And we have yet to allow for 
the slow progress of man into the arts and inventions of comparatively 
civilized life. Who, then, on that scroll of time which counts its 
cycles of ages back to those, when the giant creatures of a tropical 
clime roamed over exuberant plains where are now the wastes of Si- 
beria, will venture to mark any but a darkly distant period, for the ori- 
gin of this long since extinct nation. 

Again, in Europe, we find the same peculiar phenomena — ^its tradi- 
tions and early history pointing ever northward— while there, profusely 
spread, are found the vestiges of ancient and unknown races.f Those 



* Frichard, vol. 4. p. 281 ; also vol 5, p. zviL Malte Bnm, vol 2, p. 394. Tytler^a 
Hitt vol. 5, p. 73. 
t Priofaanly vbI. 3, p. 894, alio f, JcvH^xxii. 
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«trmg6 mounds, called " giant's tombs," which have long been the 
wonder of the Northmen, have opened for antiquaries a field of moat 
interesting research. By the differences, not only in their structure^ 
but in the relics they contain, there has been made a chronological di« 
vision of them into three distinct classes. In the most recent, ar« 
foimd various implements of iron ; which metal is known to have been 
in use among the tribes of the North, long before the Christian era* 
Other tumuli, different from these, present only relics of gold, bronze, 
and copper ; which, before the age of iron, were long the materials oa 
which was exercised the ingenuity of a polished race. But in a third 
series of barrows, by far the most numerous, appear only ornament* 
of amber and weapons of stone. Not a trace is here found of any re* 
mains, that would indicate the knowledge of metals among the tribes 
which deposited them. Both the numerousness of the rude relics of 
this class, and the wide extent over which they are spread, bear evi- 
dence, that the people who wrought them were for long ages the sole 
inhabitants of Northern and Western Europe. What, then, must be 
the extreme antiquity of the original race, which there began to work 
its slow and toilsome way into the advanced state, which it occupied^ 
even at a very distant epoch from the earliest date of its histoiy or tra- 
dition? 

Thus have we attempted to thread a few of the windings in the 
labyrinth of the past ; and have shown, we think, that from such re- 
•searches, may be deduced the strongest probabilities in favor of several 
distinct* centers of distribution, and consequently, of the original diver- 
sity of races, in the human family. Nor can such a supposition be 
justly construed as at variance with revelation. That the history of 
creation in Genesis, so beautifully and appropriately written thus, for 
the imaginative Jews, is allegorical. Science is daily proving more and 
more conclusively, and the learned are now agreed in the belief, thajt 
the true beginning of things is but darkly figured forth in the work of 
those six days. Then why select from the very midst of an otherwise 
continuous allegory, a part only on which to impose a rigidly literal 
construction 1 And Moses himself, so far from recording anything inr 
consistent with the supposition that there were cotemporaries with 
Adam, has related many circumstances which can be explained on no 
other whatever. The fear of Cain, as he went out from his father's 
home, lest those who found him might slay him — his marrying, and 
founding a city, in the land of Nod, while yet he was the only chfld 
of the primeval pair — the circumstance of " giante in the Earth in 
those days," ere it was possible for the human organization thus to 
have changed — the marriage of the '' sons of God" with the " daugh- 
ters of men," which made the renovation of the chosen people neces- 
sary—all imply the existence of races coeval with the Adamic crea- 
tion. 

This hypothesis, moreover, explains much that has been mysterious 
both in nature and in history. It alone accounts for those distinguish- 
ing marks in organism which so plainly divide the world of man ; and 
alM for those distinct traits of character which ure deeiply impvessed 
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on each several kind. It tells how the American Indian, sequestered 
from all the world besides, became the only and ancient tenant of this 
Western Continent ; and how the European, environed by thronging 
myriads, of a constitution and capacity totally different, grew up alone 
and distinct, to his high preeminence. It explains why the Negro, in 
his benighted home, has ever contested sway with the wild roamers 
of the forest ; and never yet has asserted his right of ' dominion over 
die bmte' — and why the dark race of the Orient has groveled on, in 
its childhood of ages, as if man had no goal of destiny in his career 
through time. It adds the lacking links to that chain of gradation, 
which is at once the beauty and wonder of terrestrial creation. And 
it perfects the range of that beautiful economy of living existences*— 
that whatever variations nature calls for the Creator provides. 

But beyond the analogies drawn from inferior orders of beings, there is 
another and a higher analogy, which seems to force upon us this theory. 
No one doubts that the providences, as well as the revelation, of the 
Omnipotent, proclaim man to be an originally distinct and superior or- 
der of animal creation. No one now supposes, that he; to whom all 
nature is made subservient, whose manor is the Earth, whose realm oif 
thought the Universe, is but a favored Chimpanzee, and undistinguished 
from it, by the creative hand of the Deity. But there is a particular 
race of men, in which have always centered His most marked provi- 
dences. Yet we are told that this is but a chance variation from the 
rest — as if, while in one case providental agency was applied in aid of 
creative power, in another and for the attainment of the same grand 
result. He could combine it only with accident. On the bounds of 
Europe were erected ^hose mighty barriers of mountains and seas, 
which have ever kept within their own allotted homes, the hordes of 
Tartary, and the nomads of the South; while that favored land rested 
in quiet, until the dawn of its glorious day. During more than twenty 
centuries, Jehovah instructed and watched over His chosen tribes. 
But when, by His agency, the civilization of the East had been borne 
to the classic shores of Europe, and all things were adapted according 
to His eternal purpose, He compelled even reluctant Israel to deliver 
over to the favored race the trust of His sacred religion. And, again, 
when the time had come that the nations of Southern Europe must be 
renovated, or Christianity and man's advancement become extinct. He 
stirred up the countless tribes of the North ; whose incursions, beyond 
the Alps, gave the grand impetus to modem progress. Surely the 
hand of God has marked the course of the white man. There is a 
glorious destiny, to which He is guiding him, and for which He crea- 
ted him. Providence, then, as well as reason and research, indicates 
an original diversity of races. 
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" Seribit, nternnroque scribet.*' VisaiL. 

*' Oh ! for a lodge in some vast wildenMss, 
Soma boundless contiguity of shade." Cowpbr. 

"As for me 
I wish I had a good stoat ram to ride ; 
For we are still far from the appointed place." Gobthb. 

Bkloysd Rsadbbb: — ^The following song, which we beg leave to introduce to ywa 
notice, aa we make our customary congee, is hereby respectftiUy dedicated, by the 
author, to the honored and benoTolent subBcribers to our College Maga. He hopea — 
and is not alone in the hope — that it will stir up in them new feelings of sympathy 
for us, who are compelled by day and night to till our barren brains for thought, in 
the vain hope of obtaming therefrom a monthly harvest Surely if ever the servile 
drudge in a Runian or an English mine — if ever the goaded, lacerated slare on a 
southern planta^on — if ever the patient, ploddmg ox in the dusty highway — ^if ever a 
sickly operative, bowed down by long hours of ceaseless toil — if ever a pallid student 
wasted by midnight vigils — if ever, in fine, any mortal man anywhere, crushed by 
hopeless and endless labor, deserved your sweet compassion, surely we ought not to 
be without your warmest sympathies. But let our author plead for us : — 

THE FLEA OF THE WEARIED EDITORS. 

With souls depressed and worn, 

With bodies ready to sink. 
Five wearied men in a quaint old room 

Were busily using their ink — 
Write! write! write! 

Poor, weary, worn-out men ; 
And oft with many a hollow moan. 

They sang this Song of the Pen. 

"Work! work! work! 

Before the morning bell ; 
And work ! work ! work ! 

After the midnight knell. 
Alas ! we are but slaves — 

Slaves on a Christian soil. 
Bound to a hopeless, hopeless task, 

A never-ending toil ! 

Write ! write ! vmte ! 

Till our brains begin to swim ; 
Write! write! write! 

Till our eyes are bleared and dim ! 
Pen, and paper, and ink, 

Ink, and paper, and pen, 
THl our very hearts are steeled by hate, 

And we curse our fellow men. 

Oh ! ye whose hearts are warm — 

Whose soul, and eye, and brow. 
Are bright with the light of youthful yean, 

Have pity on us now ! 
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Write! write! write! 

Till the sun in the east emerge, 
Writinff at once, through the live-long night, 

An Essay and a Dirge ! 

But why should we shudder at Death — 

We are not afraid of him ; 
It would not startle us to see 

His form so dark and grim ! 
We are, ourselves, so very wild, 

So colorless and wan, 
That our reckless spirits have no fear 

Of devil or of man ! 

Work! work! work! 

No calm for the troubled breast ; 
We toil forever like the sea 

Whose surges never rest. 
And what are our wages ? A paltry smile — 

A curse— a life of pain — 
And honor, the vilest, vilest cheat 

That ever crazed a brain ! 

Work ! work ! work ! 

From early morn till night ! 
Work! work! work! 

By the flickering candle light ! 
Pen, and paper, and ink, 

Ink, and paper, and pen ; 
Till our brains are turned by the payless work 

We do for thaukless men. 

Write! write! write! 

In the cold December storm ! 
And write ! write ! write ! 

In the summer mild and warm, 
When through our lattice creeps 

The wooing, welcome air, 
And our hearts are swelled by its kmdiy touch 

With a feeling resembling prayer. 

Oh, for an hour of rest. 

Of rest from our weary toil. 
To roam among the flowers sweet 

That blossom on the soil ! 
Oh, for a single day — 

A moment of relief. 
To cool our wild and aching brains, 

And calm our frantic grief. 

Oh, but for one short hour 

Of sweet relief from all 
That binds us down to our endless toil. 

As with an iron thrall ! 
Alas ! our prayer is vain ; 

Our labor must be*done ; 
We turn to our weary task again, 

For the sleepy bell tolls One !" 

With souls depressed and worn, 

With bodies ready to sink, 
Five weary men. In a quaint old room, 

Are busily using their ink — 
Write ! write ! write ! 
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Poor weary, worn-out men : 
And oft with many a boUow moan — 
Ah, would that ye might bear that tone, 
Between a murmur and a groan I 

They sing their Song of the Pen. 

Seriomly, dear reader, we must be allowed to put in one more, our final plea. It ii 
well known that our Magazine has not for many years sustamed itself by mere sub- 
scription. Smce its first establishment — ^now nearly fourteen years— it has never been 
a benefit, and often a burden, pecuniarily, to those who have served as ESdiUm. During 
the piesent year our subscription list has risen somewhat above the usual average, hot 
still not enough — in case every person on our books were to meet bis individnal respoD- 
eibility — ^to equal the current expenses of the year. A lai^ number of these subscri- 
bers, however, have not paid as yet their annual subscriptions ; and what we now ask 
is, that every receiver of our Magazine will, by paying us at once for what be has re- 
ceived, enable us to meet the heavy obligations which are now resting upon as. Tlie 
Magazine has never been worth to us a farthing— nay, it has been rather a cause of 
no small labor, vexation, and difficulty. Yet we have borne all cheerfully, feeling the 
responsibility of our position, and striving as well as we knew how to do our duty ; 
and no generous man would therefore wish to have us, after a year of arduous labor, 
as freely given as it has been freely received, mvolved in pecuniary liabilities which 
others are in duty bound to meet We trust that nothing farther need be said on this 
to us unpleasant topic 

Our foreign subscribers can send by mail to our address ; and as we are in a few 
weeks to transfer the Magazine into the hands of the newly elected corps of ESditots, 
we trust that they will see the necessity of sending as soon as poMiUe. 



We are favored this month with an unusual number of exchanges. Want of space 
prevents us from taking any particular notice of them, and abo from gracing our 
plain table with an occasional selected flower. We must be content with merely 
naming them, trusting that at some future time we may be able to dve one and all a 
more extensive greetmg. We have been favored with the fifth and sixth numbers of 
the present volume of Uie " Nassau literary Magazine ;*' and also with the first and 
second numbers of the first volume of a new monthly, " The Collegian," published 
^ our brethren of Dickinson College. We welcome yon with all our hearts, brother 
£diton, biddmg you meanwhile G^-speed, and a long, long life. We have also be- 
fore us another number of the " University Magazine," as nch and promising as any 
of its predecessors ; and also the last number of the present volume of the Amherst 
** Indicator," containing the valedictory of its first corps of Editors— -quite pathetic^ 
quite. ' It brought tears to our eyes as we thought of the time, so soon to come, when 

we . And last, but not least, we have another number of the " New England 

Offering," fresh from old Lowell. We almost fancied we heard the whur of busy 
machinery as we sat down to peruse it We think of paying a visit to those Lowell 
factories— it will come nicely m the line of our studies in '* Political Economjr" — arti- 
cle on *' Manufacturing." 

We trust that our readers will pardon the lateness of this nnmber. Circnmstanoes 
beyond our control prevented its publication at the close of last term. We will strive 
to be more punctual in future. Those puna are unavoidably reserved for the next 
number. They will then appear, positively — " no postponement on account of the 
weather." Our punning editor has suddenly left town, on business, it is said, of im- 
mense importance. Any information reepecthig him, will be thankfully recehred by 
his bereaved associates. 
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